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The Chureh 
Is 


A Society of Sinners 


It is open to question whether church people, take 
person for person, are morally better than nonch 
people. At any rate, the critic can make an argumenl 
on the other side. He can talk about hypocrites in th 
church and good people outside it. But no claim o 
Former Editor of The Christian Century superior virtue for church people is true to the Christian 

conception. No Christian would claim that he himself 
or his Christian brother is better than others. Instead 
his confession at the end of the day is: “We are al 
unprofitable servants.” The church is not an organization 
of good people; it is a society of sinners. It is the only 
organization in human society that takes sinners int 
its membership just because they are sinners. It is the 
only organization that keeps on saying week after week, 
year after year, age after age: “We have done tho 

things that we ought not to have done and left undone 
those things that we ought to have done.”’ No other ot 
ganized body bears in its group consciousness the weight 
not only of its members’ sins but the sins of the whole 
community. This is the glory of the church, its unique 
ness, that it lives perpetually on the vitality and realism 
of its own repentance, its contrition, and its plea for 
God’s help and forgiveness. Let us not claim moral virtue 
for church members or for the church. Let us rather 
glory in the fact that the church is a society of sinners, 
who claim no virtue but humbly rest their broken and 
burdened lives upon the grace which God has eternally 
revealed in Christ Jesus. . 


by Charles Clayton Morrison 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Recollections of a Hospital 
Chaplain’ 

« Mr. Eliot Porter deserves much ap- 
preciation for sharing with us a few of 
his experiences as a hospital chaplain 
[P.L., January 19, 1957]. It was disap- 
pointing, however, to come across this 
sentence in his account: “The men who 
are surest of God, . . . are not theologians 
analyzing in books or classrooms the 
nature and purpose of God, but those 
who, doing his will in some missioner 
situation, see the difference faith makes 
in human living, and especially in hu- 
man extremity.” 

There is no place for such a state- 
ment in light of our Protestant heritage. 
All of us seek God’s will in our work 
and there’s no reason to suppose that 
God is “surest” to the hospital chaplain 
and not quite so “sure” to the theologian 
who also tries to do God’s will and who 
also experiences the power of faith in 
the lives of those he teaches. 

Perhaps a theologian should write an 
account of some of his experiences in 
the classroom. I’m sure that in the strug- 


of gle to discover the nature and purpose 


§ of God, there would be some very stim- 
ulating accounts of the difference faith 

makes in human living. 
—Peter G. Koopman II 


Minister, Sinclair Communitu Church 
Sinclair, Wyoming 


Segregation of the Saints 
«In reply to W. M. Priddy’s letter [on 

‘Segregation in Sumter, South Caro- 
lina”) in the February 2 issue—I doubt 
very much that the Lord will have seg- 
gated areas in heaven. 


—BEULAH BOWER 
Fairbury, Nebraska 


I Kilts on 96th Street’ 


«Ellie Bundt’s article [P.L., January 
19, 1957] brought back a flood of happy 
memories to my husband and me. Dur- 
ing the second World War, through a 
Scottish friend, I had the privilege of 
serving as a hostess at the “Thistle Can- 
feen.”, . 

In June, 1944, I met my husband, a 
petty officer in the Royal Navy, at the 
canteen, and in February, 1946, we were 
married in his hometown church in Kil- 
tarchan, Scotland. . . . 

The warmth and friendliness of the 
open door at 4 West 96th Street, which 
brought a little bit of home to our vis- 
iors from across the water, could never 
lave been possible without the willing 
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hands and hearts of the minister and 
congregation of the Second Presbyterian 
of New York City. God bless them all. 


—Mrs. ARTHUR WALDIE 
Bronx, New York 


Are We Losing Our Ministers? 


« Is it true, as the members of some 
sects claim, that a large number of Pres- 
byterian ministers have left our church 
to unite with other Christian bodies? 

—A CONCERNED PRESBYTERIAN 


No, it is not true. The Minutes of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Part III, January 
1 to December 31, 1955, reveal that 
there are 10,131 ministers in our church. 
During 1955, eighty ministers came to 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. from 
other denominations, while our church 
dismissed only forty-nine of its ministers 
to other church bodies. In the following 
analysis of these totals, the figures in 
bold face indicate the number of min- 
isters our church has received from an- 
other denomination; those in Roman 
face, the number of ministers the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. dismissed to an- 
other communion. 

Presbyterian Church U.S. (19-23); 
United Presbyterian Church (2-1); 
United Presbyterian of N.A. (9-1); 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
(0—1); Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
(1—1); Presbyterian Church of Wales 
(1—0); Presbyterian Church of Canada 
(5—1); Presbyterian Church of Aus- 
tralia (2—0); Baptist Church (5-1); 
Baptist Association (1—0); Southern 
Baptist Church (0—1); North American 
Baptist Convention (1—0); Methodist 
Church (6—1); Episcopal Church 
(0-1); Reformed Episcopal Church 
(0-2); Congregational-Christian 
Church (6—8); Reformed Church 
(3—3); Church of England (0-1); 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
(2—2); Lutheran Free Church (0—1); 
Church of the Nazarene (2—0); Evan- 
gelical United Brethren (3—0); Lithu- 
anian Church (2—0); United Church of 
Canada (2—0); United Brethren in 
Christ (2—0); Disciples of Christ 
(2—0); Brethren Church (1—0); Church 
of Scotland (1—0); National Frontier 
Presbytery of Mexico (1—0); Classis of 
Paramus (1—0). 

From 1951 through 1955, the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. received 372 
ministers from (dismissed 209 to) other 
church bodies. —TueE Eprrors 
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Yes, for a number of years now, 
we have bought A PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITY each year. The amounts 
may vary but we always have a 
feeling of great satisfaction and joy. 

Each year, as our investment has 
grown, we have been gratified to 
receive a larger total income (which 
is guaranteed to us for life) and we 
have felt secure in knowing that to 
this extent our savings of a lifetime 
are protecting our future. 

However, there’s more than that, 
we feel, to an investment in PRES- 
BYTERIAN ANNUITIES, because we 
know our money is at work helping 
others. We want to help, even 
though our funds may be limited, 
to carry the Gospel around the 
world, both now and later. 

Our investment in these gift an- 
nuities has given us greater all 
around satisfaction, than anything 
for which we have used our funds. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 


or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
a 4 pout fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 


70 years of investment experience. 
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MEDITATION by Park Hays Miller 





The Lost Son Comes to Himself 


And when he had spent everything, 
a great famine arose in that country, 
and he began to be in want. . . . But 
when he came to himself he said, “How 
many of my father’s hired servants have 
bread enough and to spare, but I perish 
here with hunger! I will arise and go 
to my father, and I will say to him, 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before you; I am no longer worthy 
to be called your son; treat me as one 
of your hired servants.” (Luke 15:14, 
17-19) 


I WILL arise,” said the Prodigal to him- 
self. We may not readily think of 
this as a resurrection, but it was a resur- 
rection, indeed, in the sense of Scripture. 
It was a spiritual resurrection, a new 
life, a new birth. 

The Prodigal was away from the home 
where he belonged, away from his 
father. He was a lost son, just as the 
other two parables in this chapter deal 
with the lost: the lost sheep and the 
lost coin. 

The first step was for the lost son 
to come to a realization of his real self 
—he “came to himself.” Self-discovery 
is of great importance. Sometimes slow- 
ly, sometimes suddenly, a soul awakens 
to its lost estate. It is this state of self- 
awareness that is important. Who are 
we really? What is our actual condition? 
Have we discovered it? 

In coming to himself the Prodigal 
came to a realization of his great need. 
He had been self-sufficient. He had left 
home with plenty of money and with 
high hopes. He had been associated with 
what he called his friends. He had been 
living on top of the world. But now, 
alone and starving, he was completely 
bankrupt, friendless—a stranger. So we 
need to realize our spiritual destitution 
apart from God. 

The Prodigal could no longer be satis- 
fied with himself and his condition. He 
realized what he lacked—home and 
father and all that would meet his deep- 
est needs. Could he ever regain what in 
his thoughtlessness and self-centeredness 
he had so willingly given up? 

He came to a decision. “I will arise,” 
he said. He had to make this decision 
for himself. Sometimes there are many 
influences which contribute to a return 
to God, but the decision must be one’s 


* the City of Destruction to the Cele 


own. The lost individual must come 
the place where for himself he says 
will.” There is no other way. 
Decision was followed by a jo 

“I will arise and go,” said the lost 
He had taken the journey away 
home; now he must take the jou 
back. His father might be eagerly 
ing for him, but he must do the t 
ing. The distance he had traversed 
leaving home must be traversed g 
back. We cannot atone for our 
Christ has done that. But we can 
our utmost to come home to the 
Father. John Bunyan wrote The Pilgris 
Progress to show how one returns 












City. We must take that journey, e 
for himself. It means repentance p 

From the very start back home, 
lost son was ready to make his conf 
sion. He had sinned. Jesus was care 
to include both human and divine 
tionships in his parable. Of course 
father is to be interpreted as God, hi 
Jesus used the words “against heave 
and before you.” We must recognize o 
obligations to both God and our brothe 
man. 

A hearty welcome awaited the retun- 
ing son. His father was watching and 
waiting for him and discovered hinji 
when he was still afar off. There w 
no recrimination, but full forgivenes 
and a hearty welcome home. Repent 
ance leaves no fears, only gratitude an 
love for the grace of God. ’ 

On the return of the Prodigal ther 
was a joyful feast and unbroken fellows, 
ship with the father. The returning song 
with a sense of unworthiness, asked tify; 
be made a hired servant—which was 4 
that he could ask—but he was made 4 
son, Of course as a son he assume 
greater responsibilities. It is love a 
gratitude that make us want to “kee 
the commandments.” 

Unfortunately the Prodigal also ¥ 
greeted by the coldness and selfishne 
of his elder brother—an attitude whic 
may give us pause. Is there any of th 
spirit in us when “sinners” seek resto 
tion to sonship with God? Are we rea¢ 
to welcome them into the household 
God? Remember that Jesus told 
story because Jesus associated with put 
licans and sinners, and the Pharisees 
scribes “murmured, saying, “This 2 
receives sinners and eats with them’ 
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SHOP TALK 


aE COVER introduces the affable 

ssident of the University of Dubuque 

nd a senior student, Joyce Sokolik, a 

ember of First Presbyterian Church, 
Come @™plington, Iowa. In the picture below, 
. Couchman displays the unofficial 
mbol of office given him by the un- 
agraduates at his “inauguration.” 
ore about this unusual event in Time 
for Students, on page 6. 
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John Frye, book reviewer (p. 28) is as- 
iate editor of Crossroads, formerly 
stor at Blue Ash, Ohio. 


Out of the Ashes, the story of a Ko- 








e retuns : ’ 
ing allt town’s return to life after Japanese 
ed hin nd Communist occupation, was written 
y Archibald Campbell. Now president 
ere Wa ‘ ale . 
sien Keimvung Christian College, Dr. 
Re mpbell was appointed a missionary 
a p Korea in 1916. Although his work 
w been twice interrupted—first by the 
mpanese, then by the Communists—Dr. 
‘al there ‘ : 
fellow pbell has devoted most of his adult 
ts a ie to the people of Korea. Out of this 
ing perience he has written a book, The 
isked to 


wrist of the Korean Heart (Falco Pub- 
mers, Columbus, Ohio). 
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President wears university chain and 


seal in formal academic ceremonies. 


Oo NE spring evening four years ago, 
the Reverend Gaylord M. Couch- 
man was ceremoniously inaugurated by 
the students as president of the Univer- 
sity of Dubuque. As he sat at home, he 
heard the unmistakable sounds of a 
crowd of young people out front. Dr. 
Couchman responded to the natural im- 
pulse to see what was happening. As he 
opened the door, he was greeted with a 
loud cheer. One student hung a string 
of juice cans around his neck to approxi- 
mate, roughly, the school’s chain and 
seal Dr. Couchman would wear later at 
his academic inauguration. Another stu- 
dent handed him a drum major’s baton 
simulating the mace carried by the pres- 
ident on official occasions. From that 
night on, Dr. Couchman considered him- 
self part of the University. (The chain 
of juice cans hangs from the coatrack 
in his office; the actual symbol of office, 
pictured above, is kept in the safe.) 

As indicated by the pre-inaugural fes- 
was al- 


President Couchman 


well acquainted with his student 


tivities 
ready 

body. For ten vears he had been pas- 
tor of the city’s Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church, attended by many from the 
university. Students knew him through 
his teaching of a Sunday morning col- 
lege-age class and his assistance with an 
and discussion group. 


eventing supper 


Dr. Couchman and his family (his wife 


Esther. their three daughters, and a son) 
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TIME OUT 
FOR STUDENTS 


Gaylord Couchman has 455 reasons for 


being president of Dubuque University 


already lived on the campus; the Pres- 
byterian manse was just a couple blocks 
from the president’s house. Location of 
the manse across from- Dubuque’s ath- 
letic field often provided Dr. Couchman 
with a convenient reason for stopping 
to watch football practice on the way 
home. He was a welcome observer for, 
having been a former athlete and coach, 
he could catch and throw passes as well 
as any man on the squad. 

Although he had never cast himself in 
the role of a college president, Dr. 
Couchman gained firm ideas about 
church-related institutions while serving 
earlier on Dubuque’s board of directors. 
One belief is that the dual systems of 
state universities and denominational 
liberal arts colleges don’t have to be 
competitive. At his frequent speaking 
engagements, Dr. Couchman frankly 
states not every Presbyterian youngster 
needs to attend a church college. But— 
and he'll shake his finger for emphasis 

parents and children should decide on 
the basis of vocational objectives and 
the personality of the future students. 
“Many youngsters,” says Dr. Couchman, 
“shouldn't be lost in a big, impersonal 
environment; some young people can’t 
stand the gaff of being totally on their 
own.” He cites the fact Dubuque has an 
increasing number of pre-professional 
students enrolled for early training at 
the suggestion of some mid-west schools. 


If one may reduce Dr. Couchm 
criteria for a church-related school 
two, they would be these. First, thee 
lege must be “academically respectable 
Second, its Christianity should be de 
onstrated “not just by courses in ft 
Bible nor by compulsory chapel [be 
of which Dubuque has], but by t 
degree to which Christian attitudes 
relationships are developed in the wh 
community.” 

Through his kindness and percepti 
ness in weighing programs in term 
personalities, Dr. Couchman has help 
the university retain the latter obje¢ 
His other requirement, that of academ 
respectability, is only achieved thre 
a running battle with increasing cost 

The fifty-year-old president and 
staff face the rather frightening am 
prospect of having to raise $170,000 
to make ends of a $800,000 budget mt 
In addition, they must find funds fe 
dowment and new buildings. Dub 
resists the temptation to derive ine 
from increased enrollment at the exp 
of lowering admission requirement 
high school senior must be at least 
the top half of his class to qualify. N@& 
theless, enrollment has increased] 
nearly 100 in three years and now st 
at 455. 

Another Couchman policy desig 
to improve standards if not the budg 

(Continued on page 9) 
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During a lively exchange, Dr. Couchman’s way with students is apparent as he listens . . . speaks intently . . . then enjoys a laugh. 


Text and photographs by Cari G. Karscu 
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4 junior, Sushil Christian of India, presents Mrs. Couchman 
with miniature Taj Mahal at foreign students’ tea. Overseas 
students number fifteen; two are recent Hungarian refugees. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Couchman children, John, Mary, Carol, and Barbara, enjoy 
home concert. Mary, a high school student, plays it 
university orchestra, which includes Dubuque resident. 





Businessman, university board member, elder of Dr. Couch- 
man’s former church, David B. Cassat, former N.C.P.M. 
president, helps in local drive for operating funds. 


: PresnyreRtan Lire 
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Anxious moment at varsity wrestling match brings tense expressions to spectators, including President and Mrs. Couchman. 
A former athlete and now an ardent fan, Dr. Couchman is never lenient with players whose grades fall below requirements. 


Dubuque teams are used to winning streaks, but, with small squads, sometimes lose if one or two players are ineligible. 


TIME OUT 
FOR STUDENTS 


(CONTINUED) 


is that of adding personnel, teaching as 
well as administrative. 

Dubuque’s financial picture, however, 
is by no means bleak. Two thousand 
umni and friends send contributions 
anually. In the city of Dubuque itself, 
businessmen underwrite a year-end def- 
iit which can be expected to amount 
to $40,000. Donors, attracted by the uni- 
versity's obvious vitality, are making siz- 
ible gifts to Dubuque’s expansion. Dedi- 
tation services were held recently for a 
hall at the 
which although possessing its own fac- 
ulty is considered part of the institution. 
ln 1956, Dubuque received $110,000 
tom the Ford Foundation to assist in 
Nearly half of Dr. 


Couchman’s life is spent away from the 


hew residence seminary, 


taising salaries. 
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campus in making speeches and, there- 
by, friends for church-related colleges 
in general and Dubuque in particular. 
Back home, he devotes as much time as 
he can to the part of the job he enjoys 


most—getting to know students, Dr. 
Couchman is on a first-name basis with 
well over half of them. Although he 
walks rapidly even when with his wife, 
his progress across the campus is inter- 
rupted by enough conversations so that 
Mrs. Couchman, at a slower pace, has no 
trouble keeping up. Faculty members 
are surprised when, in talking seriously 
with him in the halls, he will suddenly 
turn to a passing student, ask a question 
about studies or the previous night's 
basketball game, then just as quickly 
return to the matter at hand. It is hard to 
say whether his regular visits to the stu- 
dent lounge are made more to satisfy his 






love of coffee or conversation. 

When in town, Dr. Couchman misses 
few athletic events; at half-time he is 
likely to appear in the dressing room. 
He issues frequent invitations for stu- 
dents to join him and the faculty for 
badminton or volleyball. 

Even at commencement Dr. Couch- 
man doesn’t permit the solemnity of the 
occasion to stand in the way of his af- 
fection for the students. More than once 
the procession of graduates will come to 
a halt while, in distributing diplomas. 
the president takes time out for a chat 
He doesn’t consider this procedure at all 
unorthodox. After all, he corresponded 
with most of the class before they came 
to Dubuque. He followed them closely 
through four vears of 
shouldn't he now find time to bid them 
a proper farewell? 


classes—whvy 















PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION—III 


AT THE HEART OF LIFE 


. . . is the certainty that as we pray for forgiveness, for others, or for ourselve: 


God will do for each of his children all that a father would do—and infinitely more, 


The prayer of confession 


If you have ever had a disagreement with a friend (or a 
husband or a wife), you know something about the reason 
for the prayer of confession. When you have had an argu- 
ment with someone, you become separated. 

This separation will grow worse and worse until some- 
body says the healing words, “I am sorry.” Once these words 
have been spoken, either aloud or in spirit, separation stops 
and reconciliation begins. It is the willingness to sacrifice a 
little bit of ego, to confess that one is wrong, that is the key 
to a full, loving, creative relationship of friends or lovers 
restored 

When we begin to recognize God, we recognize that we 
are separated from him. Indeed, our first awareness of God 
frequently comes in our realization that we are separated 
from him and that we are not meant to be. Somehow some- 
thing has gone wrong, and that close friendship or union 
that lovers intend for each other, and God intends for us 
with him, has been broken. What is more, we suspect at 
first and later are convinced that the fault is ours, that we 
are the ones who have run away from him. He never runs 
away from us. 

And the key to reconciliation with God, as with friend or 
lover, is, “I am sorry.” Then as we turn in honest contrition, 
we find that he has been waiting eagerly for us. Then he can 
restore us to the rightful relationship he has for us. He is, in 
fact, even more ready and willing to give us his forgiveness 
than we are to ask. Indeed, it can be said that he urges and 
persuades us by every means he can until we finally recog- 
nize that we are separated from him, that it is our fault, and 
so say, “I am sorry.” Then God can begin to have his way 
with us as love intends. 

We shall, therefore, tell God that we are sorry for what- 
ever we have done that we know we ought not to have done, 
and for whatever we have not done that we know we ought 
to have done. This is the general principle, but we must 
translate it now into practical terms. 

There are sins of the flesh, and there are sins of the spirit. 
Although the former are the more obvious, the latter are 
the more deadly. It is not difficult to recognize the sinful 
man who eats too much, gets drunk, and commits sexual im- 
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moralities. Seldom, however, can we discern within the 
heart of another all the anger, jealousy, and pride that ma 
lodge there. Even for ourselves we are more aware of the 
sins of the flesh we commit than of the sins of the spirit em 
bedded deep within us. 

So there is a popular misconception that the root of six 
is man’s body and the passions of the flesh. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Man’s body is good, because it 
has been made by God. How is he going to use his body? 
That is the question. If he uses it only for self-indulgence 
that is his sin. If he uses it as the means by which he ca 
best express his love and concern for others, then he has 
avoided sin. The heart of the matter is his choice—whethe 
for himself or for another. 

We need to remind ourselves of this distinction between 
sins of the flesh and of the spirit, because in our attempt to 
overcome the former we can the more easily succumb to 
the latter. Suppose you are a person who eats too much. 
You recognize this sin, confess it, and try to overcome it 
You succeed and develop a moderate appetite. Then ata 
luncheon one day you find yourself seated next to a person 
who eats as much and more than you did formerly. If you 
should then say to yourself, “I am a better man than he is 
because I control my eating,” you would become guilty of 
the sin of pride. This is a spiritual sin and worse than ghit- 
tony. 

Or you may, on the contrary, say as you look at him, 
“There but for the grace of God am I!” This would be an 
act of humility and would mark a great advance in spiritual 
understanding. Should you, however, proceed to think 
“How good of me to be so humble!” you would then take 
pride in your humility, and this would be the most deadly 
spiritual sin of all. This is how closely interwoven are the 
sins of the flesh and the sins of the spirit. 

Even such distinctions as these, however, do not compre 
hend entirely the question of sin and man’s separation from 
God. To talk of “sin” implies “acts,” either committed out- 
wardly or suppressed inwardly. On a deeper level, there is 
even a more basic separation which colors all the thoughts 
and actions of a person. He inevitably looks at life from his 
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YSTERY 


by JOHN B. COBURN 


own point of view. He sees what is good for him. He natu- 
rally then tries to make his good the good for everyone. In 
one way or another this is true of all of us. It is this that 
keeps us from getting closer to God and to one another. And 
it is the root of the problem. 

The trouble is frequently that, although we know this is 
where the trouble lies, we do not know how we got into this 
situation. We feel guilty, and yet, however much we search 
our hearts, can find no reason for this guilt. This is why we 
can sometimes cry with the psalmist, “Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults, O Lord.” Deep down inside we believe that 
we are responsible for this condition of separation. 

Now at the heart of the Christian faith is the knowledge 
that this separation, this basic separation of man from God, 
has been overcome. God became one with us in the person 
of his Son, Jesus Christ, who came over to our side as man. 
Therefore. by our faith in Christ, God has made it possible 
for us to be right with him. Indeed, even though we may 
not always feel right, the fact of the matter for Christians 
is that we are right—because of what God has done for us 
in overcoming this separation in Christ. 

The fundamental prayer of confession, therefore, is the 
acknowledgment that we are separated from God, and can- 
not overcome that separation by ourselves. No amount of 
efort on our part, no number of good acts, will bring us 
closer to God. “There is no health in us.” To acknowledge 
this as so and to say, “I am sorry,” is to make it possible for 
us to accept Christ as the one who overcomes the separation 
for us. With this kind of humble confession we can then 
proceed to thank God for the gift he has given us in his Son, 
Jesus Christ. Through him we are reconciled to God. We 
are welcomed as we are accepted and made at. one with a 
forgiving father. 

It is within this kind of framework, then, that we confess 
our specific sins, whether of the flesh or of the spirit, to God. 
Although we may indeed tell people whom we have sinned 
‘gainst that we are sorry, the essence of sin is that it is a 
wilful act against God. So, again with the psalmist, we cry, 
“Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil 
in thy sight.” God is sinned against and sees us, even if we 
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This is the third in a series of ar- 
ticles condensed from John B. Co- 
burn’s book Prayer and Personal 
Religion. In the previous issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire Dr. Coburn be- 
gan his discussion of “the five 
foundation stones of prayer” with 
an interpretation of adoration and 
thanksgiving. 

The series is reprinted by per- 
mission of the Westminster Press, 
which will publish Dr. Coburn’s 
book on March 4, The volume is 
one of twelve in the Layman’s The- 
ological Library and will be avail- 
able next week in Westminster 
Book Stores at $1.00 per copy. 


harm no one and no one catches us. 

We shall confess to God those sins of which we are ac- 
cused by our conscience. As we draw closer to God, we shall 
find that our ideas of right and wrong will change. Our con- 
science will become more sensitive. A man may begin by 
believing that God wants him only to stop beating his wife 
(which he does), but he gradually discovers that what God 
really wants is for him to be concerned above all else to 
make his wife the happiest person he can. There are, there- 
fore, higher and higher standards of behavior revealed to 
us as we draw closer to God. And at the same time, we see 
always more clearly how far short we fall of the life God 
would have for us. This is why a saint, who ascends to the 
highest levels of personal behavior, has been defined as one 
who sins less and less and confesses more and more. 

As we conclude this section on the prayer of confession, 
here are three brief points that may help to avoid unneces- 
sary confusion: 

1. Temptation is not sin. There is no need to feel guilty 
because of the temptations that come to you. You live in a 
world where there are many opportunities presented to you 
that can lead to sin. Indeed, there are many images and pic- 
tures that flash across your mind tempting you, sometimes 
with no external cause. 

There is no sin in the temptations. Sin is in consenting to 
them. Sin has to do with the will. Do you or do you not will 
to commit the sin you are tempted to commit? Only if you 
will it, consent to it, do you sin. 

A modern version of an_ illustration by William 
James would describe the relationship between temptation 
and sin this way (with apologies to William James and all 
taxi concerns). When you leave a railway train and stand 
on the platform where the taxis are drawn up, vou hear each 
driver yelling: “Taxi! Taxi!” These are the temptations that 
come to a man. You are at that moment free of them, Onl 
when you have deliberately chosen one taxi and gone off in 
it, either to your destination or to vour destruction, have 
you consented to a temptation. It is in the free choice vou 
make of temptation that you sin—not in the temptations 
(Continued on page 28) 
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themselves. 


First Japanese police, then Communist guerillas, wreaked 


havoc on the Korean town of Kum Chun. But with the help 


of overseas churchmen, a Christian community has risen 


OQutofthe Ashes 


by Archibald Campbell 


ROM a distance, Kum Chun looks 
like a cluster of mushrooms. It is 


a hamlet of straw-roofed mud 
houses nestled in a small valley in a 
rough, mountainous region fifty miles 
from Taegu, Korea. 

Thirty vears ago the village’s handful 
of Christians, who each Sunday had 
been walking to Ping Gay church, some 
five miles away in the next town, de- 
cided to form their own little church. 

The small Kum Chun congregation 
met at first in a private home like “the 
church in thy house” of Philemon. But 
in a short time a small “worship house” 
of mud walls and thatch roof had been 
built on the hillside overlooking the 
village. Some twenty faithful ones would 
gather together to worship each Sunday. 

Choong Hah Kuon, a Bible Institute 
graduate, became the congregation’s lay 
pastor in 1937. He called upon all the 
villagers and invited them to church. 
Only a few, however, were persuaded to 
“believe in Jesus” and leave their fields 
and crops one day in seven to worship 
God. 

After the war between Japan and the 
United States broke out, the chief of 
police for the whole of Wisung County 
decided to go all out in the program of 
“spiritual mobilization,” which was to 
unite the empire and thus secure vic- 
tory. Its central feature was the worship 
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of the Sun Goddess. 

Policemen came _ to 
Kuon. 

“You know that the act of obeisance 
at the shrine of the Grand Ancestress of 
the unbroken line of Japanese emper- 
ors is the bounden duty of all loyal 
subjects. You are too far from the county 
seat to join in the bowing ceremonies 
on the appointed days, but you must 
order all the members of your congre- 
gation to make little shrines or god- 
shelves to hang in their homes. They 
must bow before these every morning 
in worship of the Sun Goddess. Order 
them to go to bow reverently before the 
official shrine whenever they visit the 
county seat,” an officer said. 

“We Christians believe in the one 
true and living God. His first command- 
ment is “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.’ We cannot place the god- 
shelves in our homes,” Kuon replied. 

“This is treason. This is disobedience 
to his august majesty, the Emperor. It 
will not be tolerated.” 

A few days later a detail of policemen 
arrived at the village. Preacher Kuon 
was arrested and bound. Workmen were 
drafted, and the little church building 
was torn down. Orders were given that 
no Christian meetings of any kind were 
to be held. Kuon was led off to the 
county seat. 


visit Preacher 


Questionings and harangues w 
loud but nonviolent at first. 

“Why do you refuse to do obeisane 
to the Sun Goddess?” 

“I worship the only true and living 
God.” 

“You must go and bow before tle 
shrine.” 

“God’s commandment says, “Thor 
shalt not bow down thyself to them ne 
serve them.’ ” 

“How do you know God's commant- 
ments?” 

“It is in God’s Word, the Bible.” 

“That’s the book the American mis 
sionary spies gave you. They were her 
to corrupt the minds of you simpk 
numbskulls. They were here to make 
Korea an American colony. They at 
enemies and have been driven out. You 
are an America-lover, and a traitor to 
your country.” 

As Kuon stood his ground, othe 
methods were employed. His face be 
came swollen with the continual slap 
ping, his shins a raw bloody mass from 
the kicking of the heavy boots, and his 
fingers horribly twisted and mashed 
with torture. 

But instead of the screams of pait 
that his tormentors expected there came 
calm and earnest witness. 

“The true and living God loves all the 
peoples of the world. He sent his Son, 
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ltsnew church within “two harvests” of completion, Kum Chun, Korea, shows little trace of the bombing that left it in ruins. 


Jesus Christ, to suffer for us sinners on 
the cross. He offers forgiveness to all 
who will turn to him in faith. Won’t vou 
believe on him and receive his love?” 

“Why this fellow isn’t a human being 
-he can't feel pain. He’s some kind of 
an evil spirit!” 

He was sent from one prison to an- 
other so that each might try its own 
particular “method of persuasion.” 
Night after night, bloody and sore, he 
would be thrown back into his cell. 

“Thank you, Lord, for giving me 
strength to stand.” 

“Rejoice and be exceeding glad....’ 

“Thank you, Lord, for your joy that 
you promised would be in us, Thank 
you for the peace that passes all under- 
standing. These men can’t understand. 
Forgive them, Lord. Have pity on them. 
Tum their hearts to thee.” 

But month after month of suffering, 
of sleepless nights of questionings, of 
poor and insufficient food, of loss of 
blood, and of infection took their toll. 
His “outward man was decaying,” as 
Paul says, but his “inward man was re- 


” 


newed day by day.” 

His tormentors suddenly realized that 
the Christian was dying. It would not 
to to have him die in prison, for he had 
wot been sentenced to death. He was 
tumed out into a back alley. He man- 
ged to crawl along until he was found 
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by a fellow churchman. Although he 
did not know Kuon, he helped him to 
his own home, The pastor was ina strange 
city, but the believers came to pray for 
him and to try to nurse him back to life. 
In a few days, however, he died. 

Through the war years, although for- 
bidden to hold church services and Sun- 
day school, the few faithful Christians 
of Kum Chun worshiped in their own 
homes. Some of the “weaker brothers” 
fell away. 

When peace and freedom so suddenly 
came, the tiny congregation once more 
enjoved “the fellowship of believers.” 
Public worship began again in Elder 
Kim’s home. But the church could not 
be rebuilt right away. The enforced war 
effort had left the country exhausted. 
Everybody was poor. Cement, nails, 
glass, and other building materials were 
simply not to be had. 

Then, one day, the hearts of the little 
group were deeply stirred by a letter 
from the Moderator of Presbytery. “Our 
brothers and sisters in the United States 
have taken up a big offering to help 
us restore our churches. It is called the 
Restoration Fund. Your church will be 
given its share.” 

The little congregation held a special 
meeting of thanksgiving for the miracle 
of Christian love—friends in another 
country, thousands of miles away, will- 


ing to help them in their time of need. 
After the prayers, they began making 
their own pledges. Finally they were 
added up and the total announced: three 
times as much as had come from Amer- 
ica. It seemed like another miracle. 

Soon the little church building was 
rebuilt, together with twenty-nine more 
in that one county where the police chief 
had boasted that he had “wiped out” 
Christianitv. Kum Chun settled back to 
its pre-war life. 

The Communist invasion began with- 
in two vears, And the events of the next 
few months piled one upon another: the 
long trek far to the south before the 
oncoming battle lines; the nightmarish 
eight weeks of life in  pine-bough 
shacks on a river flat; the people's weary 
but happy return to Kum Chun in time 
to reap the harvest. 

The houses in Kum Chun had been 
looted bare but most were not destroyed. 
The little church building still perched 
on the hill. The villagers thought they 
could once more settle back to the ways 
of peace. 

Suddenly at 1 a.m. on a cold night in 
January, Elder Kim was awakened by 
a loud knocking at his gate. His home 
was at the entrance of the valley. It was 
a friend of his from Chung Song, the 
next county, deeper in the mountains 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Hikers find a nearly endless variety of terrain and scenery in the canyons, hills, rocks, and woodlands of Ghost Raneh. 


GHOST 
RANCH 


Twenty-one thousand acres 
of the most scenic land in New Mexico 
is open for 
Presbyterian campers and conferees. 


By VIC JAMESON 


In the rugged mountains and sweep- 
ing valleys of northern New Mexico are 
twenty-one thousand acres of a land 
rich in history and richer still in prom- 
ise. 

This spectacular spread is called 
Ghost Ranch—once the home of dine 
saurs, roaming Indians, outlaw clans, 
and Boston aristocrats. Now it’s the 
property of the Board of Christian Edv- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., and the home of new plans for 
Christian training and inspiration. 

Originally called El Rancho de lo 
Brujos (“the ranch of the spirits”), the 
range spreads across a huge portion ofa 
Spanish land grant that dates back 
nearly two centuries. Legends say that 
more than one hangman’s rope has 
stretched from the limbs of its stately 
cottonwood trees. The chief legend from 
which the ranch takes its name is one 
that involves a prehistoric beast, a 
perstitious Mexican-Indian family, and 
a bag of hidden gold. 

But though eil spirits may once have 
frightened the dwellers of the more than 
mile-high homestead, a spirit of a dif 
ferent sort rules it now. Mr. and Mf 
Arthur Pack, devoted Presbyterians who 
“wanted to give the ranch to someone 
who could give it perpetual good us 
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for a Christian cause,” made that pos- 
sible. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Paul Cal- 
vin Payne, the Packs, and others, Ghost 
Ranch already has become a place where 
families, youth groups, and ministers 
can gather to find better ways to live 
and serve God, Deeded to the church 
only about a vear ago as a guest ranch 
that accommodated only a handful of 
visitors, it already has been made usable 
for groups of over a hundred. But the 
biggest accomplishments are yet to 
come. 

“This is not going to be a conventional 
simmer camp,” says Dr. Payne, who 
plans to retire soon from his post as gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education to devote full time to admin- 
istration of the ranch. “We hope to de- 
velop a unique service to the church 
here. It will be a research laboratory for 
Christian activities.” 

Present plans at Ghost Ranch include 
anumber of projects, the chief among 
them being the construction of addi- 
tional facilities to accommodate a maxi- 
mum of 250 people. Designed by W. T. 
Harris. of Hobbs, New Mexico, these 
additions include two group-units, each 
of which has sleeping quarters for forty- 
tight persons and a group lodge; a 
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Experiments in family camping are planned for Ghost Ranch—special recreation areas for 


Dr. and Mrs. Paul Calvin Payne are 
preparing their home at the ranch. Dr. 
Payne will be the ranch administrator. 
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children are now being built. 





health lodge; a swimming pool; an as- 
sembly hall or a new dining hall; a care- 
taker’s cottage; and recreation areas for 
both adults and children. This work is 
already under way, and the new facil- 
ities will be ready for use next summer. 

Other tentative plans include: 

The establishment of a limited num- 
ber of primitive camp-sites where fam- 
ilies—especially those of ministers—can 
literally get away from Civilization for 
vacations of mental and physical re- 
freshment; 

Retreats and study groups held on a 
leisurely schedule that will include 
fewer classroom sessions than are cus- 
tomary, and more time for rest and med- 
itation; 

A summer-long program of leadership 
training; 

Expansion of activities already being 
held at the ranch, such as Mariners’ 
gatherings, youth groups of various ages, 
family conferences, ministers’ and lay- 
men’s organizations, and similar func- 
tions. 

That the ranch and its program are 
for the church nationally is made clear 
by the plans for it. Groups from all parts 
of the country will have equal consider- 
ation in arranging for its use. 

That it is to be a “laboratory in Chris- 
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Presbyterians Arthur and Phoebe Pack gave Ghost Ranch to the Church with the 
intention that it would be put to “perpetual good use for a Christian cause.” 


tianity” is evident in the changes al- 
ready accomplished there. Groups meet- 
ing at the ranch last summer found less- 
crowded schedules, more outdoor activ- 
ities, and opportunities to enjoy the 
area’s scenic splendor, 

It will, however, be many years before 
all the potentialities of the vast ranch 
can be put into use. In both facilities and 
programs, planners are looking to the 
distant as well as the immediate future 


in mapping ways that the land can best 
be used. 


Plans 

At present, plans are that the new 
units under construction will be used 
for larger groups. The present facilities 
—traditional adobe buildings nestled 
near the hillsides—will be used for 
smaller gatherings. 

Beginning with the spring of 1957, 
special facilities for a few summer and 
winter guests will be provided at reason- 
able hotel rates in some of the pleasant 
adobe cottages. 

“We think the ranch ought to be of 
specific value in providing inspiration, 
training, and rest for ministers,” Dr. 
Payne reports. “We hope to plan the 
kind of activities for them that will make 
it worthwhile.” (Dr. Payne has a special 
concern for service to pastors.) 

“Some experiments are being planned 
with different types of family camps, 
with the families doing things as a unit 
—playing, hiking, studying, and so forth 
—together. 

“We are exploring the possibility of 
ultimately setting up week-end schools 
for credit at the graduate level, for 
church workers in the field of education.” 

One of the chief conditions of doing 
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all these things and more will be the 
willingness of individuals to contribute 
funds to expand facilities and provide 
scholarships for pastors who might not 
otherwise be able to take advantage of 
the study opportunities. The Board 
which Dr. Payne heads will provide a 
limited amount for initial equipment 
from reserve funds, but has not used 
and does not intend to use benevolence 
money or contributions from the treas- 
uries of church organizations for devel- 
opment of the ranch. “Thé rest,” he em- 
phasizes, “must come from private in- 
dividuals who want to provide anything 
from a chair to a cottage.” 

With all the additions, however, there 
will be nothing that detracts from the 
stark beauty of the land or from its 
traditional buildings. New structures will 
be of rambling ranch type in desert col- 
ors, and landscaping will follow the same 
trend of blending with the natural 
setting. 

“There is going to be no ornamenta- 
tion,” declares Dr. Payne. “We are not 
going to ‘beautify’ the ranch; God al- 
ready has done that.” 

In keeping with this, and with the 
location of the ranch in an area where 
Spanish conquistadors were settling 
before the Pilgrims reached New Eng- 
land, the Board is considering restoring 
many of the old Spanish names. 

One building that will keep its Eng- 
lish name, howeyer, is “Ghost House”— 
original homestead of the ranch and the 
one the Packs still occupy when on their 
frequent trips there. They often fly from 
their home in Tucson to give such assist- 
ance as may be requested by the Board 
in laying out plans for the future. 

Pack, a former editor of Nature Maga- 


zine, who “discovered” the area whik 
on a field trip for that publication, j 
fond of retracing legends of the rang 
for young visitors. 

“It started a hundred million yea, 
ago,” he begins, “in one of the earh 
days of creation. A crocodilian type of 
creature that we now know as a phy. 
tosaur crawled out on a bank to sm 
himself, and for some reason he neve 
left that spot... .” 

With that key introduction, the forme, 
owner scans the long history of the 
ranch, citing the finding of early India 
pueblo ruins, the coming of the Span. 
iards and the deeding of the 54,000 
acre Piedra Lumbre Grant by Charle 
III of Spain in 1766 to a now-forgotte: 
militia lieutenant. Early inhabitants be 
lieved with particular fear in a spirit 
monster called “Vivaron”—a_thirty-foot 
rattlesnake that several cowboys and 
and sheepherders claimed to have seen 
not more than a half-mile from the head. 
quarters house. 


Legendary name 

It was shortly after Pack moved to 
the ranch that the origin of the legend 
of its name came to full light. 

“A couple of paleontologists from the 
University of Chicago looked around up 
the hill from the Ghost House. They dis 
covered a complete phytosaur skeleton, 
in the exact spot where a Spanish sheep- 
herder had said he saw the spirit 
monster years before. 

“It was curled up, as a rattlesnake 
might be, and the heat waves in the hot 
sun gave it a distinct appearance of 
movement. 

“And that,” concludes Pack, “is the 
story of Ghost Ranch and the Vivaron.’ 

There are other stories, and other 
picturesque names . . . of the trading 
post built by a Spanish slave who was 
freed by Lincoln’s proclamation of 
emancipation; of the Blackie Place, 
where a squatter fearful of attacks by 
night built all his bedrooms underground 
with portholes through which to shoot 
at invaders; and of Tennessee Valley, 90 
named because of a man’s strong love 
for his native state. 

Tentative plans call for the trading post, 
the Blackie Place, and similar spots to 
become outpost camps, where facilities 
for use in overnight hikes can be estab- 
lished. * 

A few deer and a herd of antelope still 
roam over the once-haunted acres 
are welcome sights for the visitors who 
are opening Ghost Ranch’s new careef 
of “perpetual good use for a Christian 
cause.” 
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Flood Damages Pikeville College 


For sixty-six years, young people have 
come from their homes in eastern Ken- 
tucky’s hills and hollows to attend Pres- 
byterian-related Pikeville College. The 
first institution of higher learning in its 
portion of the state, Pikeville is still the 
only college in mountainous Pike Coun- 
ty. (See P.L., Nov. 26, 1955.) Last month 
as flood waters swept through West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and eastern Kentucky, 
the town of Pikeville and the college 
located there were hard hit. In the re- 
port that follows Dean Philip Bembower 
tells of the tension-filled hours of the 
flood and the estimated $100,000 dam- 
age it left behind. 


N° onE in Pikeville, Kentucky, gets 
particularly disturbed when the Big 
Sandy River starts rising. It rises and 
overflows its banks every year, and 
houses on the lowest land in town usu- 
ally get a little water in their basements. 
By noon on Tuesday, January 29, how- 
ever, it grew obvious that the water was 
rising higher and more rapidly than any- 
one expected. 

The gymnasium of Pikeville College 
had been built over the high-water mark 
of the annual floods; it had several feet 
to spare, in fact. But in order to make 
sure all its equipment would be safe, all 
the students and faculty members who 
had stayed on campus between semes- 
ters went to the gym on Tuesday morn- 
ing and put everything movable up on 
the bleachers, a good six feet above the 
kvel of the floor, By the time lockers 
were emptied and their contents placed 
high and dry, student and faculty vol- 
teers had to wade down the front 
steps of the gymnasium. 

Eli Bowling, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds, was so busy oversee- 
ing work in the gym that he did not 
have time to worry about his family, 
who occupied a house a hundred yards 
away, Besides, he knew that his house 
stood on land about eight feet higher 
than the gym and that his family’s quar- 
ters were above a double garage. When 
he got home and found a foot of water 
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in the garage, he still did not worry. 

The coach’s house, right next to the 
gym, did seem to be matter for con- 
cern, though. Oil drums were carried 
into the house so that furniture and 
clothing could be piled more than four 
feet above the floor. 

The water kept on rising at a rate of 
two feet an hour. It got to be four feet 
deep in Mr. Bowling’s garage. There 
was no time now to think of furniture, 
except to stack several pieces as high 
as possible, and when the Bowlings were 
evacuated in a boat they took nothing 
with them but clothing. The Kilgores 
were lucky. The house of the college’s 
business-manager backs onto a rise of 
land, and his family moved its furniture 
through the back door into the training- 
school building, on still higher ground. 

Now fourteen feet of water covered 
the floor of the gym. There were nine 
feet in the coach’s house, six in the 
Bowlings’, and four in the Kilgores’. 

The crest of the flood came around 
midnight. And then the water began to 
recede, leaving behind mud, sticks, 
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Machine shop at church-related Pikeville (Ky.) College was one of buildings badly 


ruined furniture, clothing beyond sal- 
vage, destroyed family keepsakes, dirt, 
and desolation of all descriptions. Ex- 
cept for a few houses on the side of the 
hill, and some on high ground, Pikeville 
was left a shambles, 

Dr. A. A. Page, president of the col- 
lege, mobilized faculty and students. 
By seven o'clock in the morning, they 
marched with brooms and buckets into 
the Kilgore house, where water still lay 
knee-deep. Another crew was ferried by 
rowboat to the Bowlings’. Mr. Bowling 
himself opened the front door to his 
home. He found the dining-room suit, 
which he and Mrs. Bowling had just 
bought, a mess of unglued, peeling 
veneer. The flood’s current had over- 
turned the china closet and shattered a 
complete dinner-set which was Mrs. 
Bowling’s pride. Electric stove, refriger- 
ator, TV set, and all the cupboards were 
buried under mud half an inch thick. 
The college crew tossed out all debris, 
righted chairs and beds, and swept. 

A boat was maneuvered right through 
the entrance to the gym. It was found 
to be a mess too, the bleachers and its 
piles of equipment were wet and muddy 
like everything else. As the water grew 
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damaged by recent flood which caused more than $100,000 damage to the school. 
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lower and lower on the gym floor, drains 
had to be marked so that volunteers 
would not step into grateless openings. 
As he searched with a pole for one of 
the drains, Dr. Page fell into it up to 
his waist and was badly bruised. 

Pikeville’s water-system failed, and 
it was necessary to bring an irrigation 
pump in from the college farm so that 
mud and mess could be hosed away. 

It is too early to assess the full extent 
of damage done to the college or any- 
one individually. One faculty home was 
completely destroyed, four others were 
extensively damaged, and a maintenance 
shop and all its equipment have to be 
counted a total loss. Three faculty fami- 
lies had all their belongings ruined. 
Some fine maple furniture purchased 
for a new dormitory for women was 
stored in the gym and was spoiled. The 
gym’s hardwood floor buckled and burst; 
its bleachers shifted dangerously, and 
all its lockers, athletic equipment, and 
machinery are worthless. Early estimates 
place the loss well over $100,000. 

Gradually the college is getting back 
into shape. Classes were discontinued 
for two weeks after the flood. Dormitory 
and dining-hall facilities are being used 
to help townspeople whose homes were 
lost. But nearly all local support has 
been used up, and the college which 
was built on faith now waits for the 
goodness of God and his people to help 
it survive this disaster. 

Friends are sending contributions to 
Pikeville College. Arrangements also 
have been made with the Central Re- 
ceiving Agency to receive and transmit 
funds. Checks should be made payable 
(and mailed) to Central Receiving 
Agency, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
They should be designated for Pikeville 
College Flood Relief. 


Two Speakers Added to 
Chicago NCPM Meeting 


A labor leader and a mid-west manu- 
facturer have been added to the roster 
of speakers for the Chicago sessions of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. The annual meeting is to be held 
in the Palmer House, March 15-17. 

William J. Grede, Milwaukee indus- 
trialist, has served in numerous capaci- 
ties with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and is currently a member 
of the national board of the YMCA. He 
is also a trustee of Presbyterian-related 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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W. J. Grede W. F. Schnitzler 


William F. Schnitzler is secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO. He is one 
of the six labor leaders credited with 
having been chiefly responsible for cre- 
ating the 15,000,000 member organi- 
zation. Prior to the merger, Mr. Schnitz- 
ler held a similar post in the AFL. 


Church and State: 


Guides for Lawmakers 

How Protestant and Orthodox 
churches working in cooperation are 
making their voices heard in the halls of 
state legislatures across the nation has 
been pointed up in statements of law- 
making principles laid down recently 
by two state church councils a continent 
apart. The New York State Council of 
Churches and the Southern California 
Council of Churches both released their 
“manifestoes” while their respective leg- 
islatures were in mid-session. Both 
showed a remarkable basic agreement 
in the issues of greatest church interest. 

Both councils call on their respective 
lawmakers to support bills that would 
curb alcoholic beverages; tighten anti- 
narcotics laws and strengthen rehabili- 
tation programs for drug addicts; and 
reform penal procedures in the light 
of the Christian concept of the “value 
and sanctity of individual human life.” 
Both would abolish capital punishment 
in their states. 

The two councils further reflect the 
concern of their constituencies in urging 
an all-out legislative attack on discrimi- 
nation against minorities in housing, 
employment, and education. Nobody 
should be exempt from existing anti- 
discrimination laws, the New York coun- 
cil points out, including “non-profit and 
religious organizations.” Recognizing the 
host of threats to family stability today, 
the two councils call for special child 
welfare legislation that would strengthen 
the hands of existing private agencies, 
churches, and families where the latter 
groups need help. 


Other recommendations reflect the 
special concerns felt in each of the two 
widely separated areas. The Southem 
California churchmen urge justice for 
American Indians—“an important minor- 
ity group in California”; call for vigi- 
lance against all threats to traditional 
civil and religious liberties; and cite the 
physical and mental health needs of 
“older retired people” with low incomes. 
The New York council is on record 
against “commercialization” of Sunday, 
for more public housing, for elimination 
of abuses in teen-age employment, and 
for bettering the lot of thousands of 
migrant farm workers in the state. 

Fully aware that statements of prin- 
ciple are not enough, both the New 
York and the Southern California church 
councils—like many other state coun- 
cils—have active legislative or public 
affairs committees whose job it is to 
rally both public and legislative opinion 
behind their recommendations. In voie- 
ing the churches’ conscience in national 
and world affairs, both groups call on 
their members to support the positions 
taken by the National Council of 
Churches in these areas. 


Negro, White Presbyterians 
Meet in South 


Last month in a Southern state more 
than a hundred Negro and white Pres- 
byterians, laymen and ministers, met to 


discuss a broad question: How can 
Southern Christians preserve their prin- 
ciples—and if possible their persons- 
during the present tense period? 

The two-day conference marked the 
first time since Reconstruction, just 
after the Civil War, that white and 
Negro churchmen in the South have met 
on an equal basis in a place of public 
accommodation. The Board of Christian 
Education, which arranged the meet- 
ing, is withholding the names of con 
ferees and the identification of the es 
tablishment in which the meeting was 
held, in order to avoid economic te 
prisals. Delegates came from sixty-two 
Presbyterian churches, all in the South. 

There are 40,000 Negro Presbyterians 
U.S.A. in the South, comprising 32! 
congregations. With their white fellow 
churchmen they have read in their Bibles 
that God “hath made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth,” and that “I 
Christ there is neither bond nor free. 
Jew nor Greek. . . .” They have studied 
the theology that has led their denomi- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE MODERATOR’'S CONFERENCE: 


HURCHEs tend to lay up for 

themselves treasures only in 
heaven, and this leads to a sort of 
hand-to-mouth existence, both as to 
money, and as to the planning of 
programs that cost money. 

It is probable, therefore, that 459 
Presbyterians who gathered in 
Cleveland’s Hotel Statler last month 
did something that has never been 
done before in the history of the 
church. Summoned into special ses- 
sion by General Assembly Modera- 
tor David W. Proffitt, they climbed 
up on the very top of this year's 
problems, and from that vantage 
point took a good look at the op- 
portunities to be met in the five 
years, 1958 through 1962. 

A keynote speaker said of the 
present time, “This is the spring 
of hope. This is the winter of 
despair. 

“Church membership is at an all 
time high, and so are the crime 
statistics. 

“This is the age of the psychia- 
trist’s couch, the moving van, the 
portable TV set, and the conform- 
ing consumer. 

“This is an age of revolution in 
the midst of reaction. 

“In our country and abroad, men 
and women are struggling out of the 
darkness toward the light, seeking 
to be persons as God intended them 
to be, while others bomb houses 
and burn crosses to keep them shut 
in the cellar of opportunity. 

“It is a time of abundance, and 
a time of scarcity. 

“It is a time of persecution and 
a time of flight, compassion, and 
welcome. 

“It is a time when men have 
walked for their faith without faint- 
ing; a time of academic doubletalk 
and incisive intellectual Christian 
conviction; a time when new 
churches are growing up and old 
churches are dying; a time of fear 
and of courage, of hatred and of 
love.” 


The General Assembly had told 


the Moderator to call the Cleveland 
meeting. The General Council had 
told its Department of Stewardship 
and Promotion to make arrange- 
ments for the meeting, including the 
preparation of a folder of materials 
almost as thick as a man’s hand can 
hold. The Long Range Planning 
Committee of the church had con- 
sulted, over a period of seven 
months, with the Joint Budget Con- 
ference, with boards, with the agen- 
cies, with executives, with presby- 
teries, with synods, with pastors, to 
assemble proposals of bold dimen- 
sion. 

Even when 400 Presbyterians, 
200 laymen and 200 clergymen, 
have been carefully selected to in- 
sure that they will be representative, 
that they will be leaders, that they 
come from every geographic part of 
the church, and that they will give 
a major measure of time to consult 
with others even as they have been 
consulted with, a great deal of talk- 
ing and listening is required before 
a five year program of Christian ad- 
vance comes into focus. No few 
words will convey the idea that a 
church which spent $18,400,000 in 
1956 knows how it must spend 
$35,748,211 in 1958, and at least 
$54,388,577 in 1962. 

That was the conviction which 
emerged, however, and it could 
probably emerge only in an atmos- 
phere of consultation. Sometimes in 
the history of the church it has 
seemed that all programs originate 
with church executives whose fancy 
is caught by an idea for a service 
which needs to be rendered. It 
hasn’t been so, but it has seemed 
that these leaders both embark on 
the new program and, at the same 
time, implore the churches to pro- 
vide the money. Churches appear 
to be graded on their performance. 

In other times, and apparently 
in the interests of pure democracy, 
it has seemed that churches were 
invited to give all they could after 
which church executives would em- 


A Five-Year Look 


bark upon such programs as could 
be paid for with the amounts of 
money given. 

Each such procedure was re- 
jected as planning progressed. 
Money was discussed, but it was dis- 
cussed last, and only in terms of its 
role as a medium of measurement 
for the church’s task. People who 
talked listened; and people who at 
first listened talked. 

Board executives who had al- 
ready told the General Council, the 
Joint Budget Conference, and the 
Long Range Planning Committee 
the dimensions of the opportunity 
before the church now made their 
presentations to the conferees. In- 
deed, all the talk which outlined 
the necessity of decent standards in 
pensions, for new churches in bur- 
geoning communities, for coopera- 
tive work with Christians whose 
governments have been newly freed 
from colonialism, for support of col- 
leges whose populations will dou- 
ble by 1970, took place in smaller 
groups where pastor or layman 
could ask the searching question or 
demand convincing proof. 

At the end, they took assignments 
to form lay and clergy teams to 
visit presbyteries, whose Steward- 
ship and Promotion Committees 
would plan retreats for the purpose. 
From May to October this year, el- 
ders, deacons, trustees, men, and 
women from the churches will come 
to all day or overnight retreats, 
where men with the mark of Cleve- 
land upon them will consult again. 

There will be plain talk as there 
was in Cleveland, when one man 
spoke from the floor of his dissatis- 
faction with anything short of the 
early attainment of the total goal. 
Said he, “If we want to hit the 
bullseye, let’s not aim at the number 
two ring. To be sure, if we aim at 
the bullseye, we may hit the num- 
ber two ring, but I doubt that we 
will hit the bullseye by aiming at 

the outer rings. Let's aim for the 
center of the target.” —R.H.H. 
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nation (and most others) to stand, for 
many years, for “a non-segregated 
church in a non-segregated society.” 

But words like these are not cheap 
in the part of the world where these 
Presbyterians live. During the past two 
years especially, white and Negro Pres- 
byterians have faced problems, focused 
on the integration of public schools 
called for by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

White Presbyterians whose speech or 
actions reflected their convictions have 
been subjected to “telephone cam- 
paigns”—the incessant ringing of their 
phones at home from midnight until 
4:30 a.m., night after night. Negroes 
have had to study how to respond to 
personal threats and intimidation with- 
out, on the one hand, compromising their 
Christian principles, and on the other, 
touching off a flash-flood of violence. 
Some white ministers must work with 
congregations of whom 99 per cent flatly 
refuse to face the color question from 
any standpoint. And many intelligent 
Christians in the South have been won- 
dering how to deal with a barrage of 
illiterate printed matter using distorted 
or out-of-context Bible quotations in 
seeming support of segregation. New 
Christians, or church people with little 
grounding in Bible study, are troubled 
and confused by these materials. 

The Presbyterians at the February 
conference exchanged experiences and 
views on these and other problems. 
Ministers talked about whether they 
ought to raise the color question in a 
church where there was no immediate 
difficulty except remarks betraying la- 


tent prejudice; they discussed the diffi- 
culty of holding together in Christian 
relationship parishioners who espouse 
widely different views on race. Both 
pastors and laymen sought ways of prac- 
ticing Christian compassion toward per- 
sons with unchristian racial feelings. 

For such thorny problems no pat, 
all-purpose solutions were expected or 
found. The value of the meeting, dele- 
gates felt, was that Negroes and whites 
with a shared background of religious 
assumptions could talk frankly. One 
white member lauded “the opportunity 
to talk with Negroes and find out what 
they want instead of what whites want 
them to want.” A resource leader said 
that in his experience racial barriers 
melted when “whites and Negroes of 
similar cultural background came to- 
gether to discuss problems of mutual 
concern.” He cited the example of 
schoolteachers: “When Negro and white 
teachers get together to discuss raising 
teachers’ salaries, they come out arm 
in arm.” 

Many attending the meeting saw hope 
in the estimate presented that although 
95 per cent of Southern whites are 
against integration, 98 per cent are still 
more opposed to chaos and mob rule, 
and therefore—when the issue is drawn 
—will go along with the Supreme Court 
decision. 


Delegates Prepare for 
W.F. Assembly 


More than 1,800 Presbyterian teen- 
agers were checking plane schedules, 
railroad and bus timetables, and road 
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Pastors McAlpin and Anderson. 





New Pastor For Princeton Church 


The Reverend David H. McAl- 
pin, Jr., recently became the first 
white minister to serve 115-year-old 
Witherspoon Street Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton, New Jersey. He 
will share the pulpit with the Rev- 
erend Benjamin J. Anderson, a 
Negro. 

Ordained a year ago, Mr. McAI- 
pin has worked with Negro com- 
munities in several areas of New 
York and northern New Jersey. Mr. 
Anderson commented that Mr. 
McAlpin’s coming to the Wither- 
spoon Street Church “follows the 
wish of the General Assembly which 
set as a goal a non-segregated 
church in a non-segregated society.” 








maps last month as they completed plans 
to take part in the fourth annual West. 
minster Fellowship National Assembly 
at Grinnell (Iowa) College, from June 
26 to July 3. 

Converging on the campus from every 
quarter of the United States and from 
countries in Asia, the Near East, Ev. 
rope, and South America, the delegates 
will study the Christian faith as it is 
related to them and to their place in 
society. As leaders among Presbyterian 
young people of high school age, they 
will study the needs of youth and ex 
change ideas on how Westminster Fel- 
lowship groups can meet these needs, 

Plenary sessions will be held in Grin- 
nell’s huge, red-brick Darby Gymna 
sium. Presiding will be members of the 
planning committee, who have spent 
two years in setting up the event. They 
are: Charles Lower, Lake Crystal, Mip- 
nesota; Sonia Knudson, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota; Joan Rajala, Kelso, Washington; 
Karen Woodard, Alma, Michigan; James 
King, Ballston Spa, New York. 

Adult churchmen will offer their in- 
terpretations of the Christian view on 
politics, international affairs, missions, 
and stewardship. In daily Bible-study 
periods, Dr. James D. Smart of Toronto, 
Canada, will speak on the basic tenets 
of Christianity. Following his talks, the 
young people will consider these prin- 
ciples further in more than a hundred 
small discussion groups. 

Ten young men and women from 
overseas nations will be on hand to 
present messages from their own 
churches and to take part in the study 
and discussion. Later in the summer 
they will participate in work camps 
community service projects, and summer 
conferences in other parts of this cour 
try. 

The assembly schedule will include 
workshops in Westminster Fellowship 
program techniques, journalism, radio, 
television, music, and recreation. There 
will be time set aside for informal “talk 
it-over” sessions. 

Special features of the assembly will 
be displays depicting the work of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. as_ seen 
through Westminster Fellowship, and 
bookstore of religious literature and 
materials. ° 

Because meetings will be held for 
college-age young people at other times 
during the summer, the assembly # 
Grinnell will be designed for high school 
youth. In previous years, both high 
school and college young people took 
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part in the assembly. 


























ans Registration will be completed by 
est. April 1 through youth synod offices. 
nbly HH pelegates selected by their youth pres- 
June byteries and approved by their youth 
gmods will receive study materials 
very which will help them prepare for the 
from assembly. 
Ev- 
a 
e- Mission Board Sponsors 
e in {§ Two Travel Seminars 
>rian The Board of National Missions last 
they & month reminded potential applicants for 
| ex two traveling seminars that enrollments 
Fel # have not yet been completed. Members 
eds. Hof the seminar groups will have the 
>Tin- opportunity to view the scenic beauty I ‘ - : 
- pages ee ditt Fifty-one refugees, sponsored by Presbyterian Churches, land at Los Angeles. 
areas O e country. One tour leaves 
pent # june 22 for ten days of travel through 
The northern New Mexico and Arizona, An- Next came Endre Poor, former Luft- on religious education. 
Min- other seminar will spend from July 15 waffe bomber pilot and top-rated test Another committee member, Rabbi 
outh ff to 24 in Colorado and Utah. flyer in the early postwar era in Europe. Leon Kronish, declared, “It is not the 
ston; @ Persons wishing to enroll in either While flying experimental planes in Hol- _ place of schools to provide religious in- 
Amés seminar are urged to write the Reverend and, he made a return trip to his home _ struction. That should be done outside 
_ Merlyn A. Chappel, 156 Fifth Avenue, in Hungary, was classified “politically schools in the home, church, or syna- 
t lm B New York 10, New York. questionable,” and not permitted to gogue.” 
"> leave. When the revolt against the Rus- The Jewish Community Council of 
a L A. Churches Resettle sians started, he walked forty miles with Hyde Park, New York, last month reg- 
his wife, Maria, and son, George, to _ istered its opposition to posting the Ten 
to, f Planeload of Refugees the Austrian border and freedom. He Commandments in the public schools. 
nets @ Late last month fifty-one Hungarian wants to learn English, then fly again. Opposition to the move began last No- 
’ the refugees arrived at Los Angeles’ Lock- A four-man aircraft team fled their vember shortly after the board of edu- 
pri @ heed Air Terminal, to begin their lives _ strife-torn homeland in an automobile; cation announced its intention to post an 
dred ff again in Southern California. The airlift — three factory workers fled when the re- ‘“interdenominational” version of the Ten 
fom Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, was volt started; Arpad Ignatko, twenty-five, Commandments in each classroom. A 
from Hinder the auspices of Los Angeles Pres- and his fiancée, Marie Benyak, escaped _ strongly worded resolution by the Jew- 
d to B \vtery’s Committee on Refugee Reset- together from Budapest, and plan to ish Community Council charged that the 
ow! @ tlement, with twenty-six area Presbyte- be married. placing of “any version or format” of 
tudy Bt cian congregations serving as sponsors. the Commandments in public schools 
ame Bit was the largest group of Hungarians = > violates the constitutional “freedom of 
MP’ Btocome to the area. Religious Education: religious conscience . . . inherent in 
nme The newcomers were met at the air- School, Church, or Home? which is the right to believe or not to 
‘oul Hort by the Reverend Ben T. Cowles A perennial topic of controversy—the _ believe.” 
left foreground of photo), chairman of place of religion in the public schools— In Toronto, the Canadian Jewish Con- 
ude he resettlement committee, and the was up for discussion again last month — gress submitted a brief to Premier Leslie 
vship Reverend Wesley C. Baker (with clerical in Canada and in several parts of the Frost calling for an end to religious in- 
adio, wllar), pastor of near-by Shadow Hills United States. struction in Ontario schools. Legislation 
There Presbyterian Church, where the refugees In Miami, Florida, the president of | passed last year by the provincial gov- 
talk: Hivere taken in buses to meet their spon- the council of churches predicted many ernment permits religious instruction in 
a Qe persons would abandon the public high schools as well as elementary 
will B Included in the airlift were airplane — school system in favor of private church — schools. The Congress expressed “unal- 
F the pilots, mechanics, a doctor, an artist, schools unless religious instruction is of-  terable opposition” to the principle and 
seet B musicians, and engineers. fered by public schools. The Reverend practice of such instruction, which 
ind® B Bach of the refugees had a courageous Henry Dahlberg, pastor of First Presby- should be “restored to the home, where 
and tory to tell. First down the ramp was terian Church, made the statement to it belongs and where it alone can be 
br. Ferenc Precsenyi, his wife, Eva, a school board committee during de- successfully imparted.” 
1 for Band their son, Bela, A Budapest physi- bate about released time. He empha- Protestant churchmen said they be- 
ames Han, Dr. Precsenyi had grown weary sized he was not making a threat but _ lieved the instruction was not infringing 
y Bf questioning the “political integrity” reporting the predominant feeling of upon the rights of the Jewish minority. 
shoo this patients. He fled with his family church members. Mr. Dahlberg is a “Any child,” said one spokesman, “can 
ue othe West. member of the school board’s committee —_ ask to be excused.” (Continued) 
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Delegates to the National Lutheran 
Council meeting in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, voiced “grave concern” over 
what they called a trend toward the 
development of parochial education as 
a substitute for public schools. 

They said in a resolution that while 
there is “a legitimate place for parochial 
schools” in United States education, in- 
terest in them “has led to indifference 
and even opposition to adequate provi- 
sion for public school needs of a com- 
munity. The Council expresses its con- 
viction that in our country public schools 
constitute the chief instrument of gen- 
eral education for our children,” the 
resolution declared. 


lowa Church Burns 


Another Presbyterian congregation 
recently lost its church. All that remains 
of the First Church of Williamsburg, 
Iowa, writes the pastor—the Reverend 
B. Stewart Slater—“are four walls, heaps 
of rubbish and ashes, twisted girders, 
and broken stained glass and tile scat- 
tered over the ruins.” Insurance: $75,- 
000; estimated loss is $120,000. 

Townspeople helped members of the 
congregation who lived nearby to carry 
out furniture, church school supplies, 
and kitchen equipment before they were 
forced from the burning structure. At 
present the congregation is meeting in 
Williamsburg’s Lutheran church. 

Fire officials in Denver, Colorado, last 
month advised pastors to lock their 
churches when not in use to prevent fur- 
ther arson attempts. Already three sanc- 
tuaries—two Roman Catholic and one 


Protestant Episcopal—have been dam- 
aged in a recent series of maliciously- 
set fires. 

Most recent in the series of Denver 
church fires occurred late in January, 
when the new Holy Comforter Chapel 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church was 
found blazing. Damage was estimated 
at $5,000. 


Nominations Sought 


For Women’s Council 

The Nominating Committee of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Wom- 
en’s Organizations is asking women’s 
organizations to suggest the names of 
qualified women for membership in the 
Executive Committee of National Coun- 
cil. 

According to the announcement, care 
should be taken to evaluate persons and 
suggest only those who have had suc- 
cessful leadership experience in wom- 
en’s organizations. Nominees should, of 
course, have a deep, contagious Chris- 
tian faith which is demonstrated in all 
their relationships; they also should have 
shown special abilities in speaking, co- 
operative planning, group techniques, 
and administration. 

Nominations are to be sent to Mrs. 
Charles W. Olson, Chairman, Apt. 201, 
2330 Euclid Heights Blvd., Cleveland 
Heights 6, Ohio. 


East German Churches 


Face Paralysis 
Soviet Zone leaders of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany last month resorted 


Picture taken before arrival of firemen shows Williamsburg, lowa, church ablaze. 
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to drastic measures—including a cut in 
ministers’ salaries—to thwart efforts by 
the Communist regime to paralyze the 
church’s work by undermining its finan. 
cial resources. 

Some churches already have ordered 
a 10 per cent reduction in the salaries of 
both pastors and church workers. They 
have levied special contributions, and in 
addition have taken disciplinary meas. 
ures against members who balk at pay- 
ing their church taxes. Such persons will 
temporarily forfeit their right to such 
services as baptisms, marriages, and fu. 
nerals. 

Communist measures to disable the 
church financially have become increas. 
ingly stringent over the past two year 
and are generally regarded as aimed at 
minimizing its influence as an anti-Com- 
munist force. The restrictions have in- 
cluded a progressive reduction in state 
subsidies—constitutionally guaranteed 
in both East and West Germany—to the 
point that they are now 40 per cent be. 
low the normal amount. 

Other anti-church steps taken by the 
Soviet Zone authorities, both central and 
local, have included: 

Hindering the church’s fund-raising 
efforts by ordering a sharp reduction in 
street and house-to-house collections, 
and frequently banning them on main 
streets and squares because of alleged 
“traffic hazards.” 

Discontinuing the collection of church 
taxes by the state, thus forcing the 
churches to set up their own tax admin- 
istration, a costly and complicated u- 
dertaking. 

Refusing the churches the right to use 
municipal tax records in setting up their 
own tax administration. 

The Communist authorities also have 
prohibited the transfer of relief funds 
from West Germany to Soviet Zone 
churches and parishes. Such funds had 
been made available through Hilfswerk. 
the German church’s welfare agency, o 
through individual aid programs orgat 
ized by West German regional churches 
and parishes which have “adopted” 
Soviet Zone churches and parishes. 
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What’s a Chaplain Worth? 


“Sometimes one hears that chaplains 
are costing the government quite a bit 
of money; the question is even asked 
whether they are paying their keep,” the 
executive of the National Lutheran 
Council’s Bureau of Service to Military 
Personnel observed last month. 

As proof to the contrary, the Rever- 
end E. O. Midboe pointed out that it 
costs sixty-five dollars per day to keep a 
serviceman in disciplinary barracks, 
based on a pro rata share of the cost of 
housing, personnel, medical care, etc., 
for those incarcerated. That daily ex- 
pense adds up to $23,725 annually. 

So, reasoned Mr. Midboe, a chaplain 
who keeps just one member of the 
armed forces out of the disciplinary 
barracks each year saves the government 
money—enough to pay the chaplain a 
general's pay and still have $9,500 left 
in the federal treasury. 


Communists in Hungary 
Reward Ex-Churchmen 


Three pro-Communist Hungarian 
churchmen, forced out of office in the 
recent revolt, have been given govern- 
ment jobs as rewards for support of the 
regime. Bishop Laszlo Dezsery, former 
head of the Lutheran Church’s southern 
district in Hungary, has become a lec- 
turer on Budapest radio. A former su- 
perintendent of the North Budapest 
presbytery of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church, Sandor Fekete, also has been 
employed by the government-operated 
station. 

Janos Peter, former bishop of the Re- 
foamed Church’s Trans-Tiscian district, 
has been made chairman of the Hun- 
arian Institute for Cultural Relations. 

Church leaders had forced Bishop 
Peter to resign, charging that he was 
‘the worst kind of Stalinist.” Mr. Peter, 
who was vice-president of the Reformed 
Church’s General Synod, had been a 
Prominent leader of the Communist- 
sponsored World Peace Council. 

Following Bishop Dezsery’s resigna- 
tion, the presidium of the Lutheran 
Church’s general synod confirmed the 
rinstatement of Dr. Lajos Ordass as 
head of the southern district and acting 
kader of the church. 

Bishop Dezsery succeeded Dr. Ordass 
in 1950 when the latter was ousted from 
the southern district post by a church 
disciplinary court convened at the re- 
quest of the Communist government. 
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Join The Fellowship of a Canadian 
and American Conducted Tour of 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


Leave Montreal Cunard SS IVERNIA July 5th, 
return to Montreal Cunard SS SAXONIA Au- 
gust 28th (55 days). All expense including 
transportation, sightseeing, hotel accommoda- 
tion, meals and tips, Multi-lingual Courier 
throughout. Tour Cost from Montreal back to 
Montreal $1050. 14 day leisurely tour of Eng- 
land, Scotland, 27 days Europe, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, Rhineland, Heidelberg, Zurich, Lu- 
cerne, Mount Pilatus, Genoa, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Pisa, Nice, Fontainebleu, Paris. Sight- 
seeing in all Principal Cities. 


Send for Brochure 


MACKIE TRAVEL SERVICE 


285 Garry St., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Cunard Agents for 21 Years 





Cultural Travel Tours 


CHURCHMAN’S SUMMER IN EUROPE with Rev. H. 
Leroy Brininger, Exec. Fed, Council of Churches, N.Y. 
SUBURBAN—CULTURAL with Dr. Charles A. Plott, 
First Presbyterian Church, Ridgewood, N.J. 
Many other cultural tours available. Write for 
free brochures to Dr. Frederick Ingvoldstad, Dir. 


The Cultural Travel Council 


Dept. PL, 441 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Dr. Carley W. Halsey, for twenty-four 
years pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church of La Junta, Colorado, was 
elected pastor emeritus recently at a 
service of honorable retirement. A purse 
was presented Dr. Halsey at a reception 
held in his honor after the service. 


@ Last month Dr. and Mrs. Matthew C. 
Cavell of First Presbyterian Church, 
Evansville, Indiana, left for a two- 
months’ trip to Europe, a gift from the 
congregation which Dr. Cavell has 
served for over twenty vears. The couple 
plan to visit Portugal, France, Rome, 
Greece, and Vienna. 


@ Fifty-five vears as an elder of Beth- 
any Presbyterian Church of Utica, New 
York, was noted recently when Mr. 
George W. Halwig was made an elder- 
emeritus of the church. He has been a 
member of Bethany for seventy vears. 


@ Mr. J. M. Harvey, an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. for fifty 
years, was honored last month by the 
church at Punxsutawney, Pennsyl- 
vania, at a reception held upon his re- 
tirement. A gold-cross tie clasp was pre- 
sented to Mr. Harvey, also numerous 
other gifts to him and Mrs, Harvey. 


SIGHTS SET ON HIGH GOAL 

New Eyes for the Needy, Inc., a non- 
profit, non-sectarian organization in 
Short Hills, New Jersey, has announced 
as its goal for 1956-1957 the collection 
of 350,000 eyeglasses. These will be 
used to defray the cost of new, individ- 
ually fitted, prescription lenses for those 
who need, but cannot afford eyeglasses. 
The project is international in scope. 
Donors are asked to send discarded 
glasses, jewelry, unwanted household 
silver and dental fixtures direct to New 
Eyes for the Needy, Inc., Short Hills 24. 
New Jersey. 


SEVEN GENERATIONS 
OF ELDERS 

An impressive record of years of serv- 
ice as elders in the Presbyterian church 
is recorded in the annals of the history 
of the Lawhead family, now of Chicago, 
Illinois. When James Lawhead was re- 
cently ordained an elder in Buena Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
he represented the seventh generation 
of the family in direct ancestral succes- 
sion to hold that office. The Lawheads 
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who preceded him and the locations of 
the churches they served commencing 
in the 1700’s were: James, Octorara, 
Pennsylvania; David, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; William, Xenia, Ohio; Robert J., 
Alexis, Illinois; David E., Redding, 
Iowa; and William T., Carthage, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN INTER-FELLOWSHIP 
CRUISE 

This year, for the third time, the 
Presbyterian Inter-Fellowship Party of 
Canada is planning a tour abroad for 
Canadian and United States Presbyte- 
rians, Sailing from Quebec on July 11th, 
the group will visit the principal cities in 
Scotland, England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland. The non-profit, fifty-seven day 
tour will cost $1,150. Information may 
be obtained from the Reverend William 
Brown, Presbyterian Church Manse, 
Westbourne, Manitoba, Canada. 


CARROLL COLLEGE OPENS CENTER 

Last month an open house was held 
at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin, observing the opening of a $900,000 
student commons-union. The three- 
story building contains a dining room to 
serve 600 students, a smaller dining 
room, lounges, a ballroom, snack bar, 
recreation room, and offices. 





Radio and Television 


History—past and present—on 
“Frontiers of Faith,” March 3— 
drama on life of John Hus. March 
10—Eugene C. Blake faces panel of 
newsmen discussing current topic. 
NBC-TV network 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. 
(EsT). 


Ralph G. Turnbull of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, on “Church of the Air.” Sun- 
day, March 3, CBS radio network 
9:30 to 10:00 a.m. (EsT). 


John S. Bonnell and Laurence W. 
Lange on “Pilgrimage—In Search of 
Truth.” ABC radio network, Sun- 
day 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


Drama of African medical missions, 
“Monganga.” Tuesday, March 5, 
NBC-TV network 9:30 to 10:30 
P.M. (EST). 


Check with your station for local 
time and date—then publicize. 











For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Seneca Falls, New York (the Reverend 
Samuel J. Holt, pastor). 

125th. Second Presbyterian Church, 
Lockport, New York (the Reverend Ar. 
thur F. Brett, supply pastor). 

90th. First Presbyterian Church, Jef 
ferson, Iowa (the Reverend Dick 
Harberts, pastor). 

75th. The Presbyterian Church of 
Harper, Texas (Dr. Paul J. Schwab, 
stated supply). 

5th. Statesville Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, R.F.D., Charlotte, North Caro. 
lina (the Reverend Thomas A. Jenkins, 
pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Garfield Ridge Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Illinois (the Reverend William 
R. King, pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio (the Reverend Thomas M. 
Wayman, pastor; the Reverend Louis M. 
Swartz, former pastor), of a new Chris- 
tian-education and Fellowship building 

Covenant Presbyterian Church, Okla 
homa City, Oklahoma (the Reverend 
James A. Guyer, pastor), of new chureh 
buildings. 

First Presbyterian Church, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Elam 
Davies, pastor), of new Christian-edu- 
cation facilities. 

Liberty Presbyterian Church, Liberty 
Borough, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend William W. Darsie, pas- 
tor), of a Christian-education building 

Forest Park Presbyterian Church 
West Allis, Wisconsin (the Reverend 
Garth G. Gee, pastor), of a new church. 



















CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

First Presbyterian Church, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon (the Reverend Dale E 
Hewitt, pastor), of a new church. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Glenkirk Presbyterian Church, Gler- 
dora, California (the Reverend Donald 
D. Edwards, pastor), for the first unit 

First Presbyterian Church, Yardville, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Richard 6 
Douse, pastor), fer a new sanctuary and 
Christian-education accommodations. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 


Grosse Ile Chapel of Fort Street Pres 
byterian Church, Detroit, Michigan (Dr. 
Wendling H. Hastings, pastor). 
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SEEN AND HEARD 
Two Ministers, Two Callings 


HE vear 1956 was an undistinguished 


twelve months for television, 


here and there it had a jewel to be re- 
membered long afterward. One of these 


but 


occurred the week following Thanksgiv- 


ing when The March of Medicine 


pre- 


sented Monganga, an hour-long docu- 
mentary film about a missionary doctor. 


It was one of those 


calm, underplayed 


stories featuring a committed Christian 
who works a fourteen-hour day as evan- 
glist and physician to the Africans at 
Lotumbe, Yet it was an intensely moving 
piece with John Gunther supplying the 
commentary and the Reverend Dr. John 


E. Ross playing himself. 


Word now comes that this program 
is to be repeated over NBC-TV March 


5 at 9:30 p.m. EST; and it is well worth 
watching. Viewers will be quick to note 
the similarities between “Monganga” (it 
means “White Doctor’) and Albert 
Schweitzer, whose life on film was dis- 
cussed here last issue (P.L.. Feb. 16); 
but there are numerous differences too. 


The Reverend John E. Ross is a Disciples 


had 


until he 
after his 


who 
California 


of Christ 
churches in 
thirty-six years old. Then 


minister, 


children had died, 


ten days of each other, he came 
decision. 


settled in their careers, 


tumed to school to study medicine. 


served 


Was 
four 


two of them within 


to a 


At an age when most men are 
John Ross re- 


In 


1950 he began a new work in the Afri- 
can bush. How he does it is superbly 


a TV film that is head 


shoulders above most programs. 


shown in 


and 


Battle Hymn is a new Universal film 
that warms up slowly, but gets there 
just the same. It brings to the screen 
a fictionalized account of another Dis- 
ciples of Christ minister, Dean Hess. 
Hess is the Air Force colonel who found 
such ingenious ways to protect and save 
hundreds of Korean war orphans. 

The fighting parson’s interest in little 
waifs is connected by flashbacks to a 
soul-searing experience he had in World 
War II. Once when returning from a 
bombing raid, he accidentally loosed a 
bomb on a German school. Scores of 
children killed. How subse- 
quently struggled to redeem himself by 
providing for foundlings in Korea makes 
this a gripping, often an exciting motion 
picture. 

In and out of the scenes slips a quiet, 
mystical character known as the ivory 
carver, imparting wisdom and deftly in- 
terpreting emotions. His is a bold at- 
tempt to extract some theological sense 
out of the holocaust of war. That it fails 
to come off is no surprise. Similar at- 
tempts have failed before, and often. 
Killing of innocent victims is rationalized 
in dialogue: “It’s all God’s making and 
A brutal offense is justified because 
“to save we must sometimes destroy.” 

As a confused but earnest pilgrim 
seeking peace, Rock Hudson plays the 
part of Dean Hess convincingly. Reach- 
ing agony beyond himself to find 
himself, Hess leads others to faith in 
the providence of God. 


were he 


will.” 


in 


—J. C. Wyxx 





In scene from Battle Hymn, Colonel Dean Hess comforts wounded Koreans. 
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WORLD WIDE PICTURES PRESENTS 


3 BRAND NEW 


evangelistic 
RENTAL FILMS 


THE CRESCENT 
AND THE CROSS 


Dramatic, authentic presentation of 
the religion of Islam, compared with 
the personal witness of the Christian. 
Color, 31 minutes. 


MORE THAN 
CHAMPIONS 


Championship performances of such 
athletes as Carl Erskine, Bob Richards 
and Doak Walker — plus their personal 
Christian witness. B & W, 22 minutes. 


EASTWARD 
TO ASIA 


Powerful documentary film challenge 
thru Billy Graham’s recent tour of 8 
Asiatic countries. B & W, 45 minutes. 














Order Now! Prints limited. Contact 
local film library, booking agent or 


P. ©. Box 2567 
Hollywood 28, California 
FREE! Complete catalog upon request 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER 


the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 
if you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat scales GUARANTEED! 





Write us for your 
FREE SAMPLE 
and full particulars 

RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. ivep:. 8) 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
New Low 
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How to be 
money-wise 
and 
Christian too- 


Buy an annuity with atheart: 


You are wise to invest your money 
in an annuity because it is a safe 
and worry-free form of investment. 
You are truly Christian when you 
buy an annuity with a heart—an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. 

In this way you obtain a secure, 
regular, unchanging income, regard- 
less of world conditions—that begins 
immediately whatever your age— 
provides comfort for you all your 
life—and then goes on endlessly 
afterward to spread the Gospel to 
all the world, as Jesus commanded. 

You can start with as little as 
$100.00. Earnings, which are largely 
tax-exempt, go as high as 7.4%. 

Give and receive generously with 
an American Bible Society Annuity. 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Pork Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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OUT OF 
THE ASHES 


(Continued from page 13) 


“A whole division of Communist gue- 
rilla troops have come down from the 
north. They will be coming here tomor- 
row morning. Yesterday they killed 
Evangelist Um Choo Sun at Whamok 
when they found him praying in the 
church at dawn. Come along with me 
and flee to safety.” 

“But I can’t flee alone. I must tell 
my neighbors.” 

This Paul Revere had no horse. In the 
darkness he made his way on foot 
through the village and to each farm— 
to tell the country folk to be up and to 
run. They could not arm. 

Elder Kim would rap on each front 
gate, then shout into the courtyard, 
“Wake up! The Reds are coming! Flee 
immediately!” 

With hastily made rolls of bedding, 
clothes, and utensils, the townspeople 
streamed forth in the darkness. Down 
the road of the main valley they went, 
and out of the mountains. By morning 
they had arrived at Tahpnee on the rail- 
road. Only thirty-two people—the aged 
and the seriously ill—were left in Kum 
Chun. 

The Communists did arrive the next 
day. Two companies were’ quartered in 
Kum Chun to cut and guard the road. 
All the roads leading into the moun- 
tainous region were cut in many places, 
and the whole district was sealed off. 

Six davs later the American bombers 
flew over the valley. In less than an hour, 
Kum Chun was a smoking waste of ruin 
and rubble. The thirty-two villagers who 
remained were all killed, along with the 
Red guerillas. 

By March, the R.O.K. army and 
American bombers had driven the Com- 
munists out of the mountains and back 
to the north. When the people returned, 
they found their homes in ashes. The 
little white church on the hill stood al- 
most alone; with its vacant windows it 
seemed to stare over the desolate scene. 

As soon as possible the present writer 
made a trip through the district with a 
truckload of food and clothing, sent by 
overseas Christians. Kum Chun was by 
far the worst hit of all the villages. But 
life was going on again. The people 
were hastily building lean-tos. The 
Christians greeted me with tears of joy. 
They gathered in the little church, and 
we had a short service of praise. I un- 
loaded a generous portion of my cargo 
to be distributed according to people’s 
need, irrespective of their church mem- 





bership, and then pushed on. 

Last May I made another visit to Kum 
Chun. All the houses had long since 
been rebuilt. Nearly all traces of the bap- 
tism of fire were gone. One could hardly 
imagine that a devastating war had 
swept over the region only a few years 
ago. Kum Chun seemed just another 
mountain village huddled into a valley. 

But the little congregation was not 
the same, for it had had a remarkable 
growth. I found that of the 114 homes 
in the valley, 112 were Christian. A few 
members did not go to church regularly 
yet, but all the children were sent to 
Sunday school. The new pastor told me 
that on a pleasant-weather Sunday, well 
over a hundred adults came to worship. 
The old building was much too small to 
hold them all. Services had to be held 
out of doors even in the middle of 
winter. 

There at the mouth of the valley stood 
a large half-built church. “Just when we 
had the roof done, and before we had 
filled in the mud walls, ” said the pastor, 
“a big wind storm came along and blew 


the whole thing over. We had to begin 


all over again. But I guess the Lord has 
something more to teach us. It’s going 
to take one more harvest, at least, and 
maybe two before we can finish the 
building.” 

Already the new building is too small 
—at evening services four hundred per- 
sons often crowd into every available 
square inch. The church’s young men 
have started two new congregations, 
each now with more than one hundred 
Christians, in villages farther up the 
main valley. 

Kum Chun is now being called “The 
Christian Village.” The Christians have 
taken over the leadership in all the com- 
munity life. Elder Kim diligently studies 
his monthly copies of Farmer's Life, put 
out by Presbyterian missionary Dexter 
N. Lutz. Kim’s farm looks beautiful. He 
raises special fruits and melons which he 
ships to Taegu and some all the way to 
Seoul. The people of the village, and 
others from miles around, come to see 
his farm and learn his methods. He 
shyly showed me through his amazing 
garden of peonies, dahlias, and many 
other flowers—something entirely un- 
heard of before on a Korean farm. 

In a gentle voice Elder Kim said, “Last 
fall the government authorities desig- 
nated Kum Chun as the model village of 
the whole of Wisung County. The gov- 
ernor was here to make the citation. It 
was a wonderful occasion for our com- 
munity. We are thankful for God's 
grace.” 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What did Jesus mean by 
the “tradition of the elders” (Mark 7:3)? 


Answer: Every religion with a long 
history has a tradition as to the meaning 
of its faith. Even those religions which 
have a scripture have a tradition which 
explains that scripture and tells what it 
means for the worship and life of later 
generations. We in our church have our 
traditions, and some of them mean a 
great deal to us. They can help us to un- 
derstand our church’s history and faith. 
But there are dangers in such traditions. 
For one thing, it may cause us to live in 
a rut, so that we are not open to new 
light on how we should live in our day. 
Another danger is that the tradition may 
change the essential intent of the Scrip- 
ture; it may then become superior to 
the Scripture and so become our final 
authority. 

Something like that was what Jesus 
saw happening to the Pharisees. They 
intended to be fully loyal to their ances- 
tral faith, and in many ways they were 
the best expression of the faith of Israel. 
But in an attempt to make clear to them- 
selves and to their fellow Jews what the 
Law meant, they developed an oral tra- 
dition and handed it down as authorita- 
tive. Jesus saw cases where the real 
intent and spiritual truth of the Scripture 
were lost in this process. He gives an ex- 
ample in Mark 7:9-13. The command to 
honor father and mother was sometimes 
evaded by earmarking as dedicated 
funds some money which should have 
been used to help parents; the son by 
this trick freed himself, he thought, from 
obligation to care for his parents, an ob- 
ligation he should be glad to fulfill. 

Jesus was not opposing all tradition. 
He was opposing the use of tradition or 
special rules as a way of avoiding a plain 
duty taught by God. And he was oppos- 
ing the practice: of giving tradition first 
place and so letting it obscure the mean- 
ing of Scripture, 


Question: What does repent mean? 


Answer: The Greek word which we 
translate “repent” means to change one’s 
mind. It means to change our whole way 
of thinking about our life and relation 
to God. But this Greek word probably 
translates an Aramaic word which means 
“turn” (Jesus regularly taught in Ara- 
maic, a language very closely related to 
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Old Testament Hebrew). To “turn” sug- 
gests an even more thorough change in 
our way of living. We are not merely to 
change our thinking, although of course 
that is included, but are also to turn 
about and set our whole life in the right 
direction. The whole of our life, thought, 
purposes, and action is to be turned 
from attention to wrong and selfishness 
and is to be directed instead to God and 
his will for us. This involves deep regret 
for all wrong we have done. But it is far 
more than moaning over a bad past. It 
is a turning of the life to God and to his 
way for our lives. 


Question: Is it selfish to pray for 
things I want? Am I trying to use God 
for my personal advantage? 


Answer: It is possible to be selfish in 
prayer; then the prayer is not a real 
prayer and we cannot expect an answer. 
It is possible to pray to God only when 
we want something special, and to think 
of him only as our slave to supply our 
personal desires; that is not real prayer. 
Essential to real prayer are reverence 
and humility before God, and the sin- 
cere adoption of the great prayer of 
Jesus: “not what I will, but what thou 
wilt” (Mark 14:36). First of all we bring 
our lives to God; we worship him, con- 
fess our faults, ask forgiveness, accept 
his will for our lives, and ask him to fur- 
ther the cause of Christ and to show us 
our place in that work. 

But it also belongs to the very heart of 
the gospel that God cares for each one 
of his children, that their concerns are 
important to him, and that they may and 
should bring to him every problem and 
need. In the Lord’s Prayer Jesus taught 
his disciples to pray for daily bread 
(Matthew 6:11). We are to bring our 
daily needs and cares to God in prayer. 
The important thing is to pray as grate- 
ful, dedicated, loyal disciples. As the 
Gospel of John puts it, we are to pray 
in the name of Jesus Christ; we are to 
have the spirit that marked his life, to 
pray in harmony with his purposes, and 
to have a deep concern for his cause. 
When we pray in that spirit, we may be- 
lieve that “if you ask anything in my 
name, I will do it” (John 14:14), and that 
we may “ask, and it will be given” (Mat- 
thew 7:7). 

—FLoyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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BOOKS 
C. S. Lewis Retells a Legend 


S. LEWIS has two kinds of admirers 
© Some of them find him at his best 
when he writes highly imaginative fic- 
tion (Perelandra, That Hideous Strength, 
Out of the Silent Planet). Other admirers 
think that the real Lewis comes through 
when he boldly and openly defends the 
Christian faith without any science fic- 
tion horseplay (Miracles, The Problem 
of Pain, Mere Christianity, The Screw- 
tape Letters, and books of this sort). 
With his latest book, Till We Have 
Faces, all his friends should be happy— 
and it might even swing a few foes 
around. 

The novel is about the religious situ- 
ation, which is what we have learned 
to expect from this Cambridge profes- 
sor. But the situation is so very religious 
that it is deceivingly like the sort of life 
we live all the while, the kind, you 
know, that isn’t ordinarily thought to be 
very religious. 

Here is the story of any ugly princess 
who grows up to be a queen. But no, it 
is not a romance that Hollywood will be 
apt to buy—because the ugly princess 
has no romance. She loves her sister. The 
story, as a matter of fact, is about her 
lovely younger sister, Psyche. She is too 
beautiful, too wonderful, too good to be 
true. But she is true and the people of 
the ancient kingdom of Glome recognize 
how true she is by beginning to worship 
her as some sort of goddess. At this 
point things begin to happen in Glome. 
Famine and a killing plague settle on the 
people. The king’s alliances go to pot. 
Everything is in a state of near collapse. 
The priests figure that Ungit, the tradi- 
tional goddess whom Glome people wor- 
ship, is angry with them, and probably 
jealous too of Psyche’s beauty, to say 
nothing of the adoration which the peas- 
ants give her. So fair Psyche, Ungit’s 
rival, is chained to the sacrificial tree to 
be devoured by the Shadowbrute, Un- 
git’s son. But the god takes Psyche to his 
divine castle and accepts her as his wife 
rather than as a meal. The ugly princess 
we started talking about, whose name 
by the way is Orual, turns up at this 
castle after her grief had driven her to 
go to the mountain in order to bury the 
bones that the Shadowbrute might have 
left. She finds Psyche in disconcertingly 
good shape. The catch is that Orual 
can't see the castle that Psyche lives in 
and furthermore is alarmed that Psyche’s 
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God-husband will come to her only in 
utter darkness. Orual puts two and two 
together and decides that Psyche is mad 
or being victimized by a mountain rob- 
ber. Orual pleads her desperate love for 
Psyche and forces her to promise that 
she will light a lamp that evening in 
order to “see” her god-lover. She does 
and everything is instantly over. Orual 
then well enough sees the castle and the 
gods in their wrath; she hears them, too, 
as Psyche is banished from the castle to 
wander the earth doing impossible tasks, 
and as Orual herself is consigned to a 
profound life-long misery. This is not all 
that happens, but we won't spoil the 
ending by telling. 

This is the way it is, Mr. Lewis tells 
us, when people love possessively, when 
they try to prove and clutch and devour 
their beloved. This is what happens 
when people try to play God, when they 
dictate terms, or accept the surface of 
life as if that were all there is to it. Above 
all, here is the result of a love that gets 
all mixed up with jealousy, hatred, and 
self-consuming passion for oneself in- 
stead of the beloved. Furthermore, this 
is also a story in which Lewis attacks his 
favorite enemy: serenely cool Greek 
thinking, that like water, is clear—but 
cheap. 

No matter if vou have never even 
heard of the age-old myth of Cupid and 
Psyche, you will enjoy Till We Have 
Faces. This Lewis fellow makes his fic- 
tion serve many purposes. First there’s 
the obvious story, rich, powerful, and 
able to stand on its own two feet. Then 
there’s the story beneath the story, based 
in this instance on the Cupid-Psyche 
myth, an allegory of hate being changed 
to love. Finally there’s Lewis himself 
telling a third story which may be— 
who knows—a continuation of his auto- 
biography so brilliantly begun in Sur- 
prised by Joy. Orual, through whose 
person this story takes place, could be 
Clive Staples Lewis, as well as not. 

Till We Have Faces is a story that 
most people won't soon forget, espe- 
cially at those times when they catch 
themselves wondering about life in gen- 
eral, or asking, “who dealt this mess?” 
And if anyone finds the current line of 
stuff about love pretty thin and often 
phony, this book ought to restore his 
faith in Christianity and the English 
novel—in that order. —Joun FRYE 





AT THE HEART 
OF LIFE’S MYSTERY 


(Continued from page 11) 


2. Private confession is a help to some 
people. Private confession takes place 
when a person tells God, in the presence 
of a clergyman, what his sins are and 
that he is sorry for them. He is then as- 
sured of God’s pardon by the words of 
absolution of the minister. This is an 
important means of grace for people 
who cannot quiet their consciences by 
confessing alone to God. 

The Christian believes that it is God 
alone who forgives and that he hears the 
prayers of all those who turn to him in 
trust and repentance. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the actual recitation of one’s 
sins before God’s duly ordained repre- 
sentative, and hearing the actual words 
of absolution, bring a sense of forgive- 
ness that is often not otherwise given. If 
vou have a conscience that cannot be 
quieted no matter how you confess to 
God, then private confession may be for 
you a great means of grace. And confes- 
sion in itself is an act of humility. 

3. Concentrate on Christ—not on 
yourself. It is right to be concerned with 
our sins. It is wrong to be obsessed by 
them. 

Therefore, the best direction for our 
eyes is outward toward Christ and not 
inward toward ourselves. If we look at 
him long enough and seriously enough, 
he will by his very nature reveal to us 
the sins he wants us to confess. In his 
light our sins will be made perfectly ap- 
parent to each of us, as he wishes us to 
know them. It is wholesome occasion- 
ally to examine ourselves in his presence. 
But, having done so with reasonable 
care, we are not to go on burrowing 
around in the murky depths of our souls, 
stirring the waters, fascinated more and 
more by our search for our sins. Rather, 
let us lift up our heads and look at him 
who would draw us to himself. It is in 
his light that sufficient light is given us 
to see into the darkness of our hearts. 

A traditional devotional exercise that 
has been of help to many through the 
centuries has been to picture Christ on 
the cross. Then, kneeling before him, 
they say: 

“O Christ, thou hast died for me. 

What have I done for thee?” 
From this kind of relationship will come 
an inner conviction of the things that 
you ought to confess. 

Thus far we have been concerned 
with prayers that reflect the most per 
sonal conversations between ourselves 
and God. Now we shall turn our atten- 
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tion to prayers that have to do with our 
concern for others. 


The prayer of intercession 

This is our prayer for other people. 
The principle that lies behind praying 
for others is a very simple one: You are 
to bring the needs or concerns of people 
to God and ask him to help them—just 
as a son would bring the needs of his 
brothers and sisters to the attention of 
their father. If it is in accord with his 
will that those needs be met, then he 
will answer your prayer. 

You will have to be very patient at 
times. God’s eternal point of view is not 
the same as our impatient point of view. 
You may have to readjust your ideas as 
to what the needs are of the people for 
whom you pray, to make them more in 
keeping with God’s ideas. You can be 
certain, however, that God wants vou 
to pray for others and that he will, in one 
way or another, in his own time, and in 
the best way, answer those prayers. 

Let us acknowledge at the outset that 
we are here surrounded by mystery. We 
do not know in every instance precisely 
how God acts in response to our prayers. 
Indeed, we do not know why it is that 
apparently some prayers are answered 
immediately and just as we hoped they 
would be, while others seemingly are 
not answered for years, and then only in 
ways we do not expect. Some prayers, 
we must in honesty confess, do not, to 
the outward eye, receive any answers at 
all, or, at the best, very ambiguous ones. 
There is mystery all through life. We are 
steeped in it—especially when we 
wrestle with the mystery of birth and 
beginning, death and ending, and suffer- 
ing and sin. We serve no useful purpose 
by pretending that we see otherwise 
than through a glass darkly. 

At the same time, within the mystery 
that surrounds intercessory prayer, we 
can also affirm certainty. When we pray, 
certain things happen that would not 
otherwise happen. Perhaps they occur 
% we expect, perhaps not. But when 
people pray, they have a certainty, on 
the basis of evidence observed by the 
outward eye as well as the eve of faith, 
that things are taking place because of 
their prayer. William Temple is reported 
to have said, “When you stop praying, 
wincidences stop.” This is perhaps as 
good a proof of intercessory prayer as 
there is. And you can make it yourself. 
When you pray persistently for a per- 
wn, see if coincidences do not begin to 
happen.” 

When we pray for others, then, we 
pray with due humility, because we 
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know that we are involved in mystery 
and do not have all the answers our- 
selves. We also, however, pray with con- 
fidence because of our certainty that 
God does. So, then, let us turn to con- 
sider the best way to pray for people 
and causes. There are two fundamental 
principles upon which intercessory 
prayer is built. 

The first is this: Be expectant, specific, 
and persistent. When you pray, expect 
the very best to happen to the person for 
whom you pray. Have confidence that 
only the best will happen, and trust God 
to bring it to pass. If you are praying, 
for example, for a sick person to get well, 
expect with every particle of your mind 
and will that this is exactly what is going 
to happen. Picture the person in your 
imagination as already well, and thank 
God for already bringing this about. One 
of the reasons we see so little answered 
prayer is because we expect to see so 
little. Actually we can hardly expect too 
much from God. So when you pray, ex- 
pect the very best. 

Let vour prayers be for specific peo- 
ple by name, and for their specific needs. 
Simply to pray for classes of people or 
groups is, as a rule, in personal prayer. 
totally inadequate. Better to pray for a 
single person in a personal manner, than 
for a whole population impersonally. 
And do not hesitate to pray for what vou 
believe they need. To be sure, you may 
discover in time that their actual needs 
are different from their apparent ones, 
and vour understanding will change and 
deepen. A vague and general prayer, 
however, is unsubstantial, and it is far 
more helpful to be concrete and pray 
specifically for healing, a job, reconcilia- 
tion, money, or whatever vou think the 
particular need to be. 

To be persistent in prayer is to be pa- 
tient, on the one hand, and to claim 
from God that which we as Christian 
people have a right to expect on the 
other. God’s eternity is not the same as 
our time, and we sometimes become im- 
patient and give up because he appar- 
ently works so slowly. We can remind 
ourselves, therefore, that his grace has 
all eternity to work in and that our 
prayers will always be answered—even 
if it be on the other side of the grave. 
Even in the short space of time given us 
on this side, our patient, persistent 
prayers are prayers of power and bring 
forth more fruit than the impetuous 
prayer of a man easily discouraged. 

More than this, however, let us not 
forget that as God's children there are 
certain things we have a right to expect 
from him. He has made promises about 
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AT THE HEART 
OF LIFE’S MYSTERY 


our never being forsaken by him, about 
being forgiven, about our never being 
afraid or alone. He has adopted us 
through Christ as his children. He 
has promised us the comfort and power 
of his Spirit. All that a human father 
would do for his children God will do 
for us—and more. We have a right, there- 
fore, to insist on these promises and to 
pray persistently for his children whose 
needs we know and whom we bring be- 
fore him. And if he seems to pay no at- 
tention, it may be (as it often is) that 
only to our persistent praver will he 
reply. 

Along with this first principle of inter- 
cessory prayer there goes hand in hand 
the second—the best prayer is Christ's 
prayer: “Thy will be done.” This was the 
prayer he offered to God in the Garden 
of Gethsemane on the night in which he 
was betrayed. He asked God very spe- 
cifically that the suffering he saw before 
him the next day be taken away. Suffer- 
ing was not what he wanted. Yet he 
knew that what God wanted would in 
the long run be best for his work, for the 
world, and for himself. Therefore, he 
concluded his prayer: “Thy will be 
done.” 

It is this prayer of Christ’s that makes 
intercessory prayer Christian prayer. 
When all our prayers are finally rooted 
in our desire to have God’s will done in 
those for whom we pray, then we are 
praying in Christ’s name. These prayers 
are always answered. They may not be 
answered in our way. We may not un- 
derstand how they should be answered. 
Sooner or later we discover that suffer- 
ing is embedded in the very heart of the 
universe. It cannot easily be avoided. 
There is no magic word that will turn it 
aside. Indeed. sometimes there is no 
way by which God’s will can be done 
except through suffering. Given the 
world we live in, with the power of man’s 
sin, we cannot escape the suffering that 
follows. When we look deeply into the 
mystery of prayer for others, therefore, 
we are not surprised to see that at the 
heart of the mystery there is the cross. 
Christ’s prayer that God’s will be done 
was answered in and through his suffer- 
ing. He who was without sin suffered 
for all others. This was intercession at its 
height. God’s will was accomplished 
only by such intercession. It meant suf- 
fering. But it was God’s way. And it was 
the best way. 

So for us intercessory praver that is 
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based finally on the prayer that God's 
will be done may indeed include sufter- 
ing. This is often God’s way. Such 
prayers for others that are based on 
Christ’s prayer then will be answered al- 
ways in the best way, for this is God's 
way. It is the way of the cross. 

We can best conclude this section on 
prayer for others by remembering that 
we are talking to one who loves those 
for whom we pray even more than we 
love them. He is infinitely wiser than we, 
and will do for them far greater things 
than we can ever pray for. He has the 
will and the power, no matter how dark 
and hopeless the situation may appear 
to us, to do what is best. Though there 
is mystery around us, we have the cer- 
tainty that at the heart of the mystery is 
the love of God and that he will do for 
all his children all that a father would 
do—and infinitely more. 


The prayer of petition 

This is prayer for ourselves. We are 
meant to petition God for our needs as 
well as for the needs of others. All that 
has been said about intercessory prayer, 
therefore, can also be said about peti- 
tionary prayer. Indeed, prayer for our- 
selves is but an extension of our prayer 
for others and the same principles un- 
derlie both. 

It may be worth-while, however, to 
remind ouselves that we usually begin 
by asking God to help us in very specific 
and concrete ways. We want him quite 
naturally to meet our needs as we see 
them. So we tell him of our need for a 
better job or more money or deeper un- 
derstanding from loved ones or help to 
get out of a difficulty, or whatever we 
believe our need to be. It is right to be- 
gin by asking God to help us in any way 
we see fit. 

We end, however, by asking God to 
help us as he sees fit, and to meet our 
needs, not as we see them, but as he sees 
them. Our perfect prayer for ourselves 
as for others is Christ’s prayer: “Not my 
will, but thine, be done.” As this actually 
meant the cross for him, so may it also 
be for us the only way by which God's 
will can be done in us. 

We shall not be surprised, then, to 
discover that our prayers are not an- 
swered precisely as we would have 
them. We shall be prepared for a denial 
of our terms in order that we may come 
to understand God’s terms. His wise re- 
fusals of what we want will help us to 
know what he wants; and when we hon- 
estly have come to want for ourselves 
what he wants, we have attained the 
heights of petitionary prayer. We know 


this may mean the acceptance rathe 
than the avoidance of suffering, but yw 
shai} not be discouraged, for with th 
acceptance comes the strength alway 
to bear it well. This is the way of th 
cross. 

As we have seen this to be true of oy 
prayers for others, so for ourselves, This 
is God’s way, and it is the best way. 

Our prayers of petition, then, will al. 
ways be expectant, open, and confiden 
ones. We shall be surprised at nothing 
and prepared for anything as God ap. 
swers our prayers. Confident that his 
answers are always the best answers, we 
shall trust him to provide those answer 
in his own way and in his own time. I 
his will can be done only through ow 
bearing some suffering, then we shall 
rejoice as he gives us strength to bea 
our cross. This is the entrance for us, as 
for Christ, into the peace that come 
from doing God’s will. This peace that 
is ours in doing God’s will whatever it 
might be, is the perfect answer for us to 
our prayer of petition. If this is what we 
ask for, this surely is what is given, for 
God is as trustworthy to us as any father 
toward his children—and infinitely more. 


Adoration, thanksgiving, confession, 
intercession, and petition are the five 
foundation stones of prayer. All that is 
later built into the life of prayer rests 
upon these foundation stones. As each 
one is incorporated into your regular 
prayers, and none omitted, a firm fou- 
dation is made certain. 

When you begin to pray deliberateh 
and regularly, the sure way to build is 
to provide first for these five kinds of 
prayer. They are the five responses you 
make to the way God has begun to towgh 
you. Indeed, it is actually more correct 
to say that these are the five ways God 
responds through you, for it is he who 
inspires you to pray. Think, then, of 
your prayers as really God’s prayers, of 
your desire to pray as God already it- 
spiring you; for, as Paul put it, “it is God 
which worketh in you both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.” 

God is helping you to build as broad 
and as strong a foundation as possible. 
then, as you say slowly: 

“O God, I love you. . . .” 

“T thank you for... .” 

“I am sorry for. . : 

“Please help . . . Jane . . . John...» 

“‘Not my will, but thine, be done- 
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regula [j of his uncle, White Thunder, was stern. 
n foun- “Wasting your time again!” White 
Thunder said sharply. “It is nonsense, 
erately Watching the birds and beasts and bugs. 
yuild is # Because you found a young eagle and 
inds of  taised it and the tribe called you Little 
ses you jm Eagle, you dream of becoming a scout. 
o toyth No! Soon, I hope, you will earn a new 
correct J} Mame for yourself and then we will for- 
ys God get the Little Eagle and his foolishness.” 
he who Before his uncle’s anger, Little Eagle 
hen, of # sood silent. 
vers, of ‘Your father was a great warrior,” 
ady in- § White Thunder added. “When you grow 
is God § up, you will be a great warrior, too—with 
vill and § many brave deeds.” 
Then White Thunder strode away to 
s broad § prepare his horse for the day’s buffalo 
ossible. § hunt. 


Little Eagle entered the tepee where 
his mother and sisters were preparing 
the morning meal. He took in his hands 
iwillow branch decorated with bright 
feathers—his coup stick. If he performed 
ome deed of daring, he could count 
coup (carve a notch on his stick). 
later, as a warrior, he would count coup 
whenever he laid his hand or the coup 
tick upon an enemy. And his uncle ex- 
pected many coups. 
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“But I don’t want to be a warrior!” 
he burst out. 

His mother put her hand gently on 
his shoulder. “White Thunder provides 
for all our needs,” she said quietly. “He 
has taken your father’s place. You must 
obey him.” 

Later in the day, when the sun was 
high in the sky, White Thunder galloped 
into the camp. 

“Come and count coup, lads!” he 
called. 

At the invitation, a score of boys 
jumped to their feet, eager to prove their 
courage. But to Little Eagle, the words 
were a command. He picked up his coup 
stick, slung a pouch of dried berries 
over his shoulder, and mounted his 
pony. He rode with the others across the 
thick grass of the prairies. 

At last they skirted a herd of buffalo 
and then came upon the mounted war- 
riors, ranged in a wide circle. In the 
center of the circle stood a buffalo cow 
and her calf. 

When the boys had taken their places, 
the chief raised his arm. “You will try 
to touch the calf with your hand or with 
your coup stick. If you succeed you will 
count coup. You must go on foot. Keep 
your ponies outside the circle.” 

Each boy, as his name was called, 
darted into the circle, dodging this way 
and that, trying to draw the buffalo away 
from the calf. The buffalo, bellowing 
and snorting, tried to bunt the boy to 
hurl him beyond the reach of the calf. 
Twice the warriors cheered a boy’s suc- 
cess. 

When it came Little Eagle’s turn, he 
paused at the edge of the circle. Then 
he laid his coup stick on the ground, at 
the same time sliding his pouch of ber- 
ries forward so that it rested under his 
hand. Very slowly, one short step at a 
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time, he walked across the grass. The 
buffalo, watching, stood still. At a dozen 
paces from her, Little Eagle stopped. 
In a quiet, smooth motion, he took a 
handful of berries from his pouch. The 
buffalo snorted, but she came forward, 
the calf at her side. Little Eagle felt the 
cow’s coarse lips on his hand and the 
berries were gone. 

Continuing to feed the buffalo, he 
lowered his free hand so slowly that it 
hardly moved at all. His fingertips 
touched the soft fur of the calf. 

Little Eagle dropped the next handful 
of berries on the grass,and, as the buffalo 
bent her great head, he emptied the 
pouch beside her. Gradually he took 
a step backward, then another. . . . 

He reached the edge of the circle and 
a mighty cheer rose up. As it faded, 
the chief called out, “Buffalo-Coup!” All 
the warriors shouted, “Buffalo-Coup!” 
Little Eagle grinned. He had earned his 
new name—and the chief himself had 
given it! 

As he mounted his pony, White Thun- 
der rode up beside him. 

“So now you are _ Buffalo-Coup!” 
White Thunder said proudly. “You must 
have studied the buffalo well.” 

“No, not the buffalo,” the boy said 
slowly. “But I have studied many of 
nature’s creatures. The duck and her 
ducklings eat from my hand. The chip- 
munk and her young play tag on my 
shoulders. I have even stroked the fawn 
while the doe stood near. . . . The buffalo 
is not so different.” 

White Thunder looked thoughtful. 
“Today, Buffalo-Coup, your studying 
has brought great honor to me. . . . To- 
morrow you will begin training as a 
scout.” 

Buffalo-Coup sat tall on his pony, for 
this was the best moment of his life. 
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Fully accredited. 
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Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Ly Office, 
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Presby- 
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coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
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of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
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GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 


4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City. Pennsyltvania 


HANOVER COLLEGE tadiens 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants——100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750 
Highest 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE | ,..2ighest... 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering. law, medicine. ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
_Mlinois College. Department A, Jacksonville, Ilinois 
“JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 2omgern 

74 North Dakota 

Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 

Coeducationa! Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education. Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. Hilltop 
campus, 12 major buildings, indoor pool, Write 
President Edwin H. Rian. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Prep- 

aration for teaching, business, professions; courses 

include medical technology, music, physical educa- 

tion, many others. Strong program in Christian 

A nag Write Admissions Office, University of 
Dubuque, lowa. 





Hanover, 


U L S Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 
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ters, doctor of education degrees. 
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fine buildings, modern equipment, 
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combining arts and engineering. School of 
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Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post Graduate. I 
sive preparation for college through One § 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf: e 
ricular preatem. Competitive scholarships. 

C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 1 
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BLAIR ACADEMY School for 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Ca 
ful college pre aration. Wide choice of sports 
activities. e 7 Delawat campus in northw 
New Jersey near laware Water Gap. 

James H ° . Box 75, Biairstown, 
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A Presbyten 





Taal . Sp Var 7) 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ,£93"¢%° 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited, Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law. pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministerial, and other pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 
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BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Liberal arts 
and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., an 
degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsel- 
ing. Christian environment, 70-acre suburban cam- 
pus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. Write Admis- 
sions Office, Box P, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesotc” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses. teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high scho!l- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training 
Extensive student-help program. Write 

Raiph Wailde Licyd, = GB, Maryville, Tennessee. 
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A two-year college for women. Ten miles from Bos- 
ton in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and 
general courses. Three-year nursing program lead- 
ing to A.S. degree and R.N rite for catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
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known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
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